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HAWTHORNE AND HIS MOSSES. 
BY A VIRGINIAN SPENDING JULY IN VERMONT. 


A parereD chamber in a fine old farm-house, 
a mile from any other dwelling, and dipped to 
the eaves in foliage—surrounded by moun- 
tains, old woods, and Indian ponds,—this, 
surely, is the place to write of Hawthorne. | 
Some charm is in this northern air, for love 
and duty seem both impelling to the tisk. A 
man of a deep and noble nature has seized me 
in this seclusion. His wild, witch-voice rings 
through me; or, in softer cadences, I seem to 
hear it in the songs of the hill-side birds that 
sig in the larch trees at my wiadow. 

ould that all excellent books were found- 
lings, without father or mother, thit so it 
migut be we could glorify them, without in- 
cludig their ostensible au hors! Nor would 
ay true man take exception to this; least of 
all, he who writes, “ Wien the Artist rises high 
enough to achieve the Beautiful, tie.symbol by 
which he makes it perceptible to mortal senses 
becomes of lit.le value in his eyes, while his 
m6 possesses itself in the enjoyment of the | 
reality.” 

Bu: more than this. I know not what would 
be the rizht name-to put on the title-page of 
an excellent book; but this I feel, that the 
naues of all fine autiors are fictitious ones 
far more so than that of Junius; simply stand- 
ing, as they do, for the mystical, ever-eluding 
spirit of all beauty, which ubiquiiously pos- 
sesses men of genius. Purely imayinative as 
this faney may appear, it neveriheiess seems to 
réceive some warranty from the fact, that on 
a personal interview no great au ‘hor has ever | 
come up to thetidea of his reader. But that 
dust of which our bodies are composed, how 
can \t fitly express the nobler intelligences 
among us { ith reverence be it spoken, that 
not even in the case of one deemed more than 
man, not even in our Saviour, did his visible 
frame betoken er of the augustitess of 
the nature within. Else, how could those 
Jewish eyewitnesses fail to see heaven in his 

It is curious how a man may travel along a 
country road, and yet miss the grandest or 
sweetest of prospects by reason of an inter- 
vening hedge, so like all other hedges, as in 
no way to hint of the wide landscape beyond. 
So has it been with me concerning the en- 
chanting landscape in the soul of this Haw- 
thorne, this most excellent Man of Mosses. 
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His “ Old Manse” has been written now four 
years, but I never read it till a day or two 
since. I had seen it.in the book-stores—heard 
of it often—even had it recommended to me 
by a tasteful friend, as a rare, quiet book, per- 
haps too deserving of popularity to be popu- 
lar. But there are so many books called “ ex- 
cellent,” and so much unpopular merit, that 
amid the thick stir of other things, the hint of 
my tasteful friend was disregarded; and for 


four years the Mosses on the Old Manse never 


refreshed me with*the'r perennial green. It 
may be, however, that all this while the book, 
likewise, was only improving in flavor and 
body. At any rate, it so chanced that this 
long proerastivation eventuated in a happy re- 
sult, At breakfust the other day, a mountain 
girl, a cousin of mine, who for the last two 


berries and ra-pberries, which, like the roses 
and pearls in the fairy tale, seemed to fall into 
the saucer from those strawberry-beds, her 
cheeks—this delightful creature, this charming 
Cherry says to me—“I see you spend your 
mornings in the haymow; and yesterday I 
found there ‘ Dwight’s Travels in New Eng- 
land.” Now I have something far better than 
that, something more congenial to our summer 
on these hills. Take these raspberries, and 
then I will give you some moss.” “ Moss!” 
said I. “Yes, and you must take it to the 
barn with you, and good-by to ‘ Dwight.’ ” 

With that she left me, soon returned 
with a volume, verdantly bound, and g:rnished 
with a curious frontispiece in green; nothing 
less than a fragment of real moss, cunning! 
pressed to a fly-leaf. “ Why, this,” said i 
spilling my mia ws 15 “this is the ‘ Mosses 
from an Old Manse.”” “ Yes,” said cousin 
Cherry, “ yes, it is that flowery Hawthorne.” 
“Hawthorne and*,Mosses,” said I, “no more: 
it is morning: it is July in the country: and I 
am off for the barn.” 

S.retched on that new mown clover, the 
hill-side breeze blowing over me through the 
wile birn-door, and soothed by the ham of the 
bees in the meadows around, how magically 
stole over me this Mossy Man! and how 
amply, how bountifully, did he redeem that 
delicious promise to his guests in the Old 
Manse, of whom it is wri'ten—* Others could 


give them pleasure, or amusement, or instruc- | 


tion—these could be picked up anywhere—but 
it was for me to give them rest. Rest, in a 
life of trouble! What better could be done 
for weary and world-worn spirits? What 


better-could be done for anybody, who came | 
within our mogie circle, than to throw the spell | 


of a magic spirit over him?” So all that day, 


half-buried in the new clover, I watched this | 
Hawthorne’s “ Assyrian dawn, and Paphian 


sunset and moonrise, from the summit of our 
Eastern Hill.” 

The soft ravishments of the man spun me 
round about in a web of dreams, and when 
the book was closed, when the spell was over, 
this wizard “dismissed me with bat misty re- 


fed on fat dinners, and bred in the lees of 
wine,—but a humor so spiritually gentle, so 
high, so deep, and yet so richly relishable, that 
it were hardly inappropriate in an angel. Itis 
the vee religion of mirth; for nothing so 
human but it may be advanced to that. The 
orchard of the Old Manse seems the visible 
type of the fine mind that has described it— 
those twisted and contorted old trees, “ that 
stretch out their crooked branches, and take 
such hold of the imagination, that we remem- 
ber them as humorists and odd-fellows.” 
And then, as surrounded by these grotesque 
forms, and hushed in the noon-day repose of 
this Hawthorne’s spell, how aptly might the 
still fall of his ruddy thoughts into your soul 
be symbolized by “the thump of a great 


| apple, in the stillest afternoon, falling without 
weeks has every morning helped me to straw- | 


a breath of wind, from the mere necessity of 
perfect ripeness!” For no less ripe than 
ruddy are the apples of the thoughts and 
fancies in this sweet Man of Mosses— 
“ Buds and Bird-voices "— 
What a delicious thing is that! “ Will the 
world ever be so decayed, that Spring may not 
renew its greenness?” And the “Fire- 
Worship.” Was ever the hearth so glorified 
into an altar before? The mere title of that 
piece is better than any common work in fifty 
folio volumes. How exquisite is this :—* Nor 
did it lessen the charm of his soft, familiar 
courtesy and helpfulness, that the mighty 
spirit, were opportunity offered him, would 
run riot through the peaceful house, wrap its 
inmates in his terrible embrace, and leave 
nothing of them save their whitened bones. 
This possibility of mad destruction only made 
his domestic hindness the more beautiful and 
touching. It was so sweet of him, being en- 
dowed with such power, to dwell, day after 
day, and one lorg, lonesome night after an- 
other, on the dusky hearth, only now and then 
betraying his wild nature, by thrusting his red 
tongue out of the chimney-top! True, he had 
done much mischief in the world, and was 
pretty certain to do more, but his warm heart 
atoned for all; He was kindly to the race of 
man.” 
But he has still other apples, not quite so 
ruddy, though full as ripe ;—apples, that have 
_been left to wither on the tree, after the plea- 
sant autumn gathering is past. The sketch of 
“The Old Apple-Dealer” is conceived in the 
subtlest spirit of sadness; he whose “sub- 
dued and nerveless boyhood prefigured his 
abortive prime, which, likewise, contained 
within itself the prophecy and image of his 
lean and torpid age.” Such touches as are in 
this piece cannot proceed from any common 
heart. They argue such a depth of tender- 
ness, such a boundless sympathy with all 
forms of being, such an omnipresent love, that 
‘we must needs say that this Hawthorne is 
here almost alone in his generation,—at least, 
| in the artistic manifestation of these things. 
Still more. Such touches as these,—and 
| many, very many similar ones, all through his 


miniscences, as if I had been dreaming of chapters—furni~h clues whereby we enter a 


him,” 
° 


What a wild moonlight of contemplative; where they originated. An 


humor bathes that Old Manse !—the rich and 


found heart 
we see that 
suffering, some time or other and in some shape 


| little way into the intricate, 


rare distilment of a spicy and slowly-oozing | or other,—this only can enable any man to 
heart. No rollicking rudeness, no gross fun| depict it in others. All over him, Hawthorne’s 
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melancholy rests like an Indian-summer, 
which, though bathing a whole country in one 
softness, still reveals the distinctive hue of 
every towering hill and each far-winding vale. 

But it is the least part of genius that attracts 
admiration. Where Hawthorne is known, he 
seems to be deemed a pleasant writer, with a 
He ae atyle,—a sequestered, harmless man, 
rom whom any deep and weighty thing would 
hardly be anticipated —a man obo means no 
meanings. But there is no man, in whom 
humor and love, like mountain peaks, soar to 
such a rapt height as to receive the irradiations 
of the upper skies;—there is no man in 
whom humor and love are developed in that 
high form called genius; no such man can 
exist without also possessing, as the indis- 
pensable oe of these, a great, deep 
intellect, whic ay down into the universe 
like a plummet. Or, love and humor are only 


the eyes through which such an_ intellect | d 


views this wor'd. The great beauty in such a 
mind is but the product of its strength. 
What, to all readers, can be more charming 
than the piece entitled * Monsieur du Miroir ;” 
and to a reader at all capable of fully fathom- 
ing it, what, at the same time, can possess 
more mystical depth of meaning !—yes, there 
he sits and looks at me,—this “ shape of mys- 
tery,” this “identical Monsieur du Miroir.” 
“Methinks I should tremble now, were his 
wizard power of gliding through all impedi- 
ments in search of me, to place him suddenly 
before my eyes.” 

How profound, nay appalling, is the moral 
evolved by the Earih’s Holocaust; where— 
beginning with the hollow follies and affecta- 
tions of the world—all vanities and empty 
theories and forms are, one after another, and 
by an admirably graduated, growing compre- 


hensiveness, thrown into the allegorical fire, | speare. 


till, at length, nothing is left but the all- 
engendering heart of man; which remaining 
still unconsumed, the great conflagration is 
naught, 

Of a piece with this, is the “Intelligence 
Office,” a wondrous symbolizing of the secret 
workings in men’s souls. There are other 
sketches still more charged with ponderous 
import. 

“The Christmas Banquet,” and “The 
Bosom Serpent,” would be fine subjects for a 
curious and elaborate analysis, touching the 
conjectural parts of the mind that produced 
them. For spite of all the Indian-summer 
sunlight on the hither side of Hawthorne’s 
soul, the other side—like the dark half of the 
physical sphere—is shrouded in a blackness, 
ten times black. But this darkness but gives 
more effect to the ever-moving dawn, that 
for ever advances through it, and cireumnavi- 
gates his world. Whether Hawthorne has 
simply availed himself of this mystical black- 
ness as a means to the wondrous effects he 
makes it to produce in his lights and shades ; 
or whether there really lurks in him, perhaps 
unknown to himself, a touch of Puritanic 
gloom,—this, I cannot altogether tell. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that this great power of 
blackness in him derives its force from its ap- 
peals to that Calvinistic sense of Innate De- 
pravity and Original Sin, from whose visita- 
tions, in some shape or other, no deeply think- 
ing mind is always and wholly free. For, in 
certain moods, no man can weigh this world 
without throwing in something, somehow like 
Original Sin, to strike the uneven balance. 
At all events, perhaps no writer has ever 
wielded this terrific thought with greater terror 
than this same “harmless Hawthorne. Still 
more : this black conceit pervades him through 
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light,—transported by the bright in 
the skies he builds over you; but there is the 
blackness of — ron: 1 even sm 
bright gildin t frin upon the 
pe of tendencies s. In or owed the 
world is mistaken in this Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. He himself must often have smiled 
at its absurd misconception of him. He is 
immeasurably deeper than the plummet of the 
mere critic. For it is not the brain that can 
test such a man; it is only the heart. You 
cannot come to know greatness by inspecting 
it; there is no glimpse to be caught of it, 
except by intuition; you need not ring it, you 
but eh it, and you find it is gold. 

Now, it is that blackness in Hawthorne, of 
which I have spoken, that so fixes and fasci- 
nates me. It may be, nevertheless, that it is 
too largely developed in him. Perhaps he 
oes not give us a ray of his light for every 
shade of his dark. But however this may be, 
this blackness it is that furnishes the infinite 
obseure of his back-ground,—that back- 
ground, against which Shakspeare plays his 
grandest conceits, the things that have made for 
_Shakspeare his loftiest but most circumscribed 
renown, as the profoundest of thinkers. For 
by philosophers Shakspeare is not adored as the 
great man of tragedy and comedy.—* Off with 
ihis head; so much for Buckingham!” This 
sort of rant, interlined by another hand, brings 
down the house,—those mistaken souls, who 
dream of Shakspeare as a mere man of 
Richard-the-Third humps and Macbeth dag- 
gers. But it is those deep far-away things in 
him ; those occasional flashings-forth of the 
intuitive Truth in him; those short, quick 
probings at the very axis of reality ;—these 
/are the things that make Shakspeare, Shak- 
Through the mouths of the dark 
| characters of Hamlet, Timon, Lear, and Iago, 
he ecrafiily says, or sometimes insinuates the 
things which we feel to be so terrifically true, 
that it were all but madness for any good man, 
|in his own proper character, to utter, or even 
hint of them. Tormented into desperation, 
| Lear, the frantic king, tears off the mask, and 
| speaks the same madness of vital truth. But, 
as I before said, it is the least part of genius 
that attracts admiration. And so, much of the 
blind, unbridled admiration that has been heap- 
ed upon Shakspeare, has been lavished upon 
the least part of him. And few of his endless 
commentators and critics seem to have re- 
membered, or even perceived, that the immedi- 
ate produets of a great mind are not so great 
as that undeveloped and sometimes undeve- 
lopable yet dimly-diseernible greatness, to 
which those unmnaiats products are but the in- 
fallible indices. In Shakspeare’s tomb lies in- 
finitely more than Shakspeare ever wrote. 
And if I ify Shakspeare, it is not so 
much for what he did do as for what he did 
not do, or refrained from doi For in this 
world of lies, Truth is fo to fly like a 
seared white doe in the woodlands; and only 
by cunning glimpses will she reveal herself, as 
in Shakspeare and other masters of the great 
Art of Telling the Truth,—even though it be 
covertly and by snatches, 

But if this view of the all-popular Shak- 
speare be seldom taken by his readers, and if 
very few who extol him have ever read him 
deeply, or Lepe F wp ey seen him on the 
tricky stage (whieh alone made, and is still 
making him his mere mob renown)—if few 
men have time, or patience, or palate, for the 
spiritual truth as it is in that great genius ;— 
it is then no matter of surprise, that in a con- 


and through. Youmay be “og i sun- 











temporaneous age, N. Hawthorne is a 
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man as yet almost utterly mistaken amono 
men. Here and there, in some quiet arm. 
chair in the noisy town, or some deep nook 
among the noiseless mountains, he may be ap. 
preciated for something of what he is. Bu; 
unlike Shakspeare, who was forced to the 
contrary course by circumstances, Hawthorne 
(either from simple disinclination, or else 
from inaptitude) refrains from all the popular. 
izing noise and show of broad farce ang 
blood-besmeared tragedy ; content with the 
still, rich utterance of a great intellect in re. 
pose, and which sends few thoughts into cirey. 
ation, except they be arterialized at his Jarce 
warm lungs, and expanded in his honest heart, 

Nor need you fix upon that blackness jp 
him, if it suit you not. Nor, indeed, will jj 
readers discern it; for it is, mostly, insinuated 
to those who may best understand it, and ac. 
ong for it ; it is not obtruded upon every one 
alike. 

Some may start to read of Shakspeare and 
Hawthorne on the same page. They may say, 
that if an illustration-were needed, a lesser 
light might have sufficed to elucidate this Haw. 
thorne, this small man of yesterday. But | 
am not willingly one of those who, as touching 
Shakspeare at least, exemplify the maxim of 
Rochefoucault, that “we exalt the reputation 
of some, in order to depress that of others ;°— 
who, to teach all noble-souled aspirants that 
there is no hope for them, pronounce Shak- 
speare absolutely unapproachable. But Shak- 
speare has been approached. There are minds 
that have gone as far as Shakspeare into the 
universe. And hardly a mortal man, who, at 
some time or other, has not felt as great 
thoughts in him as any you will find in Ham. 
let. We must not inferentially malign man- 
kind for the sake of any one man, whoever he 
may be. This is too cheap a purchase of con- 
tentment for conscious mediocrity to make. 
Besides, this absolute and unconditional adora- 
tion of Shakspeare has grown to be a 

art of our Anglo-Saxon superstitions. 

he Thirty-Nine articles are now For'y. 
Intolerance has come to exist in this matter. 
You must believe in Shakspeare’s unapproach- 
ability, or quit the country. But what sort of 
a belief is this for an American, a man who is 
bound to carry republican progressiveness into 
Literature as well as into Life? Believe me, 
my friends, that men, not very much inferior 
to Shakspeare, are this day being born on the 
banks of the Ohio. And the day will come 
when you shall say, Who reads a book by an 
Englishman that is a modern? The great 
mistake seems to be, that even with those 
Americans who look forward to the coming of 
a great literary genius among us, they some- 
how faney he will come in the costume of 
Queen Elizabeth's day ; be a writer of dramas 
founded upon old English history or the tales 
of Boccaccio. Whereas, great geniuses sre 
parts of the times, they themselves are the 
times, and possess a correspondent coloring. 
It is of a piece with the Jews, who, while their 
Shiloh was meekly walking iv their streets, 
were still praying for his magnificent coming , 
looking for him in a chariot, who was already 
among them on an ass. Nor must we forget 
that, in his own Jifetime, Shakspeare was not 
Shakspeare, but only Master William Shak- 
speare of the shrewd, thriving, business firm 
of Condell, Shakspeare & Co., proprietors of the 
Globe Theatre in London; and by a courtly 
author, of the name of Chettle, was looked at 
as an “upstart crow,” beautified “ with other 
birds’ feathers.” For, mark it well, imitation 
is often the first charge brought against real 
originality. Why this is so, there is not space 
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to set fortly here. You must have plenty of ' safe positions truly! The world had never 
sewroom to tell the Truth in; especially | thought of this before. But may we not res- 
when it seems to have an aspect of newness, | pectfully ask those who are fond of talking in, 
as Ameri¢a did in 1492, though it was then | this very definite strain—Did they ever know 
just as old, and perhaps older than Asia, only a man who would not subscribe to the doctrine 
those sagacious philosophers, the common | in either aspect of it? Did they ever know a 
sailors, had never seen it before, swearing it} man who would not profess, and with some 


was all water and moonshine there. 
' (To be concluded next week.) 








REVIEWS. 


SOCIALISM AND THE NEW CHRISTIANITY, 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Addresses, 
and other writings. By Horace Greeley. 


{Secoxp Parer.] 


[x previous remarks eredit was given to the au- 
thor of the “Hints” for moral and conservative 
jnstinets to which others of the same school 
are in a great measure strangers. And yet 
this very trait, however honorable to him per- 
sonally, is often the cause of most inconsistent 
and illogical reasoning. It is continually lead- 
ing to a system of checks and balances, and 
to the introduction of caveats of which 
the more thorough reformers feel no need. 
The French Socialists have far more liberty in 
this respect than some of their American 
brethren. The latter cannot avoid occasion- 
ally rendering homage to the ideas and lan- 

ige of conservatism. Talk as they will 
about the “ whining and pining upholder of old 
abuses,” they are conscious in their very souls 
that the description is a falsehood and a eari- 
eature. They cannot help feeling, too, that 
unmixed radicalism is essentially ordinary and 
commonplace. It might, indeed, be none the 
less worthy of support, simply on that account; 
but then, in its plain and homely aspeet, it does 
not come quite up to their ideas of the trans- 
cendeat or the profound. It is something too 
easy of comprehension—not from its beautiful 
simplicity, but from the manifest one-siledness 
of all its ideas. Its sheer animalism has so 
little to do with any of the higher qualities of 
the head or the heart,—it has so little recogni- 
tion of those necessarily varied relations out of 
which alone ein grow not only a political sei- 
ence for the intelleet, but also those social 
virtues which are essential to any right disci- 
pline of the affections—that they are often 
driven to assume something of a higher and 
more conserving order. It requires so little, 
either of mind or soul, to find fuult with every 
present institution of socie'y, and to repeat 
over the same stereotyped phrases respecting 
progress and destinies, that they sometimes | 
get ashumhed of their naked position, and | 
would fain disguise it now and then by ao} 
affectation of conservative languoge. odes 
it is that those who wou'd be thought their | 
best writers, can seldom conclude one of their. 
leciures on rad'eil reform without some com- | 








Pliment to what they would call a “just con-| 
ism,” an expression almost as definite’ 
and significant as the familiar phrase, a “judi- 


serva‘ism, 


‘conservation of good, and the destruction of 


degree of that poor virtue we eal! stuceriiy, to 
be in favor of the melioration of humanity, the 


evil; that is, according to his “ understanding 
of the constitution” of things ? 

The objection, then, to this kind of language 
is, that it does not bring us a hair’s-breadth 
nearer to any truth than we were before. The 
great questions—what is really good? what is 
evil? whatare the means to aitvin the one and 
avoid the other? what is happiness? what is 
well being ? how far are these identical, and in 
what respects do they ditler ?—all these most 
important and fundamental queries have no 
light whatever shed upon them; and, what 
is stranger still, our judicious conservatives, or 
more philosophical radicals, never seein in the | 
least stumbled by the thought, that unless | 
these ideas are first settled or referred to some | 
fixed and supreme standard, nothing is or can 
be settled: all else on the subject of society, 
or reform, or progress, is but beating the air. 
It is astonishing how many pages may be oc- 
eupied with a grandiloquent haranguing on 
these topics ; all, too, in very good English; all 
in what seems to be the most appropriate and 
nervous diction, on which no one ean fix the 








charge of absolute nonsense; and sometimes 


men so delight, at times, in slandering and 
blackeninz our race as your social regenerators, 
especially one of the sentimental class. The 
theologian of the old school maintains the doc- 
trine of total depravity in a sober and scriptural 
sense; the philosophical reformer professes to 
abhor the teras: wo « xiuss Del on our huma- 
nity, and yet goes far beyond him in the 
pictures he delights to draw of human wicked- 
ness, With the former it is a term of extent; 
with the latter, ihe idea (however much he 
may reject the expression) is one of intensity. 
By the theologian, the much misunderstood 
and much abused phrase is employed in oppo- 
sition to partial, to denote the fact of univer- 
sality, or of depravity in all men, and, to some 
degree, in every natural act of every man, It 
spreads over all our nature, it affects all our 
lives; it tinges more or less all our thoughts 
and emotions, or every act and exercise of the 
soul, 

Weare not evil one day and holy the next, as 
some of “the Pelagians do vainly talk,” but 
totally depraved ; that is, every thing is imper- 
fect, everything, when compared with the di- 
vine law of perfect purity, is wrong, is impure, 
is sinful, however innocent and even com- 
mendable it might appear when judged by a 
lower human standard. “ We are all gone 
astray like lost sheep”—* we are all of us very 
far gone from original righteousness, and of 
our own natures inclined to evil.” But this 
old doctrine of total depravity does not make 
out man to be a fiend. Hence, when rightly 
viewed, it becomes, by its very universality, 


even coming up to whut is called the best | the most overflowing fountain of all humane 
style of fine writing, and yet no real progress | and kindly feelings,—the great and available 
in. thought, or specelative truth, or practical | argument for universal brotherhood, because 
wisdom. Page after page the reader has been | its hold upon the human soul is a sympathy 
entertained, interested, and, at times, enrap- (cvprabeca) of nature, of condition, of a common 
tured; yet, somehow, when he soberly turns | fall, of acommon danger, and a common salva- 
himself to gather up the results, he finds he | tion, instead of being that cold and arid, yet 
has retained nothing; he has learned nothing | inflating thing, an abstract philanthropy. Our 
but what he and every other man well knew | reformer, however, loves to contemplate hu- 
before, namely, that this is a very strange | min depravity only in one direction, and then 
world, very full of evil, and that if men would | rather in reg ird to intensity than extent. When 
everywhere act disinterestedly, and get above | he forgets lis consistency and humanity in his 
their own eurthliness and sensuality, in other | zeal for denunciation and caricature, the  pic- 
words, above themselves, and “elevate the'r | tures he draws are likenesses, not of men (not 
higher natures,” and try to meliorate the condi- even the worst men), but of devils. Augus- 
tion of the worl, said condi.ion would cer- | tine, and Calvin, and Baxter, wake no appro ch 
tainly be very much meliorated. In respect, | in this respect to Sue snd Dickens. Nothing, 
however, to the nvtare of the good and tie evil too, cin be more hideously distorted Our 
and the be-t kinds of melioration, and the best liberal philanthropist pronounces the severest 
me ins of effecting it, he would g+t more defi- | and most hopeless of condemnations on human 
nile, if not more * expansive” ideas from one | nature, because he always finds the more in- 
chapter of the Bible, or from one head of some tense depravity just in those circumstances 
old sermon, or even from one pige of Bun- | where we would have expected, and righifully 
yin’s “ Pilgrim,” or * Holy War,” than from all | expeeted, the most efficient influences for 
the lec‘ures on the ideal of humanity that have | good. The church is full of it; the family, 
appeared since the days of Rousseau. the home, is but a school of corrup ion (see 

Such affectaiion of a sort of semi-conserv- | Hints, pp. 60,61); the legislator, the magis- 
ative langange may, in this way, seem wond:r- | trare, the judge on the sicred seat of justice ; 
fully liberal: it may appear to come from some | all are depraved, exceedingly depraved, selfish, 
very e’evited position, and yet the writer or vindictive, whilst arraigned criminals are com- 
speiker who employs it may, after all, find no- paratively pure—they are the victims of false 
thing in society worth conserving. Still he is a | circumstances, they are affected by a depravity 


cious tariff.” They would assume to be conservative. He claims, fursooth, to be your 
inediators, imterpreters, reconcilers.” Hence | real conservative, in distinction from that spu- 
they would be conservatives too, but after a| rious sort who have a love of evil, especially 


fashion of their own. They are high-souled | 


old evil, per se. He is peculiar, very peculiar 


eclectics. They have found out the before jin this, that he is for conserving all that is 
unknown via media. They have, at last, ela- | good and right; but this good, if we may take 


borated a most profound distinction—some- 


thing like the famous transcendental at-one- 
ment in theology—and which is to reconcile all 
seemingly opposite polarities. They are eon. 
servative of all that is good; they are destrue- 
tives in respect to all that is evil. They are for 
the pro, of all that is right; they would 
Oppose the advance of all that is wrong. Very 


his account of things, nowhere exists. The 
Chureh is full of hypocrisy and selfishness; 
it has lost sight of its mission; it has no faith! 
no generous self-rust in humanity. And yet 
this humanity, too, in some other parts of our 
reformer’s picture you will find presented in 
darker colors than ever came from the gloomy 
imagination of the sternest theologian. No 











which is not in them but owt of them ; that is, 
outside of their souls; or, in other words, in 
the conformation of their skulls, or something 
still more exterior, in the nature of things 
and of society around them? 

The book of Hints, for example, has been 
commended as abounding in hope for hu- 
manity ; and yet we know of but f-w volumes 





of the size from which we could find more ma- 
terial for an argument to prove the utter hope- 
lessness of all attempts at substantial human 
improvement. The only rational conclasion 
from premises most abundantly furnished in 





this book would be, that humanity, even in its 


4 
& 


best conditions, is afflicted with an incurable dis- 
ease, or for which there can be no hope, and 
no remedy, except in that interposition of 
divine grace, which is the last element the so- 
cialist would ever be willing to admit into his 


then Ly Ch h, b t th 
State is all . wad Fetidenenibatiee 


and therefore ee song! except through that 
entire reconstruction, which, in the very nature 
of things, no organism ean ever achieve for 
itself. So also society is but the wreck or re- 
mains of a corrupt and ever corrupting civili- 
zation. Education, too, is everywhere managed 
on false ideas. Government punishment, all no- 
tions, too, of crime and its desert, although they 
have dwelt in all human souls and consciences 
since the creation, are grounded on principles 
fundamentally defective and unsound. Even 
God’s earliest and most universal institution has 
failed. See another picture of it, Hints, p. 58, 
and similar representations everywhere in 
Fourrier, and other socialits. The family is 
called “the narrow gate.” The “isolated 
home” is the nursery of all malevolent affec- 
tions. “ The soul is distorted, shrivelled, dwarf- 
ed by its schooling.” Hints, 58. In it “the 
boy becomes a selfish, sensual, grasping man, 
in fact only a politic beast of prey.” Now 
these universal railers may be right; they may 
tell us, and they do tell us, many most humili- 
ating and melancholy truths,—but what is the 
conclusion from it all? Grant that all have 
failed—the state, the church, the family—failed 
from fundamental defects in the institutions 
themselves, or from some inherent depravity 
in man which is ever leading him into mis- 
takes—ever superinducing a vicious super- 
structure, however right the foundation, and 
all this ever the more as men are brought in 
crowded contact with their fellow-men—take 
either view, we say, and how stands the argu- 
ment? What hope for the trades-union and 
the phalanx? The domestic affections, hal- 
lowed in all ages by so many tender and sacred 
epithets—the home, the hearth, the altar, 
* Sacra Dei, sanctique patres,”’ 

have turned out to be but the nursery of selfish- 
ness and malevolence, of “ distorted, dwarfed, 
and shrivelled souls ;” the strong motives to 
virtuous toil, to a conserving morality, to a re- 
ligious dignity even, which would seem to be- 
long to the reverend station of the pater-fa- 
milias, have interposed no stay to human 
depravity; what hope of any new moral 

ower or “moral suasion” that is to spring 
et “ associations of labor and capital,” or the 
new theory of “ attractive industry” without a 
single tie or a single motive out of the indi- 
vidual interest? What charm in this language 
of the mart, this new dialect of Plutus, this 
refined diction of “an enlightened self-in- 
terest,” that is to effect such a wondrous moral 
transformation of humanity? What magic 
virtue does it possess, that has perished out of 
those associations which God has sanctioned 
in His work, and implanted so deeply in our 
nature ? 

Again: We had fondly hoped that in the 
Bible we had a cure light, though “ shining in 
a dark place,” and that he who studied it the 
most would have the best ideas of humanity, 
and of what was best for humanity; but this 
hope is gone; the ok pe turn out to be 
no guide, or a superseded guide, or what is 
still more diseouraging, and a far worse libel 
on the book than the denial of its inspi- 
ration, it has been wholly misinterpreted and 
misunderstood for two thousand years. Plu- 
tarch says that one had better be an Atheist, 
and deny God’s existence, than to indulge in 
base wen | blasphemous conceptions 


his nature and attributes. Whatever truth 
there may be in the remark, generally, it is 
certainly applicable to the Scriptures. Far 
better deny their reality, far less insulting 
to regard them as the venerable myths of a 
by-gone age, or even to treat them as “ cun- 
ningly devised fables,” full of extra ¢ 
and mistakes, than to charge them with fatuity. 
And he does this who pretends that the Bible 
has been wholly misunderstood, that during 
all this time, its pretended light has been but 
darkness; or that its voice has been uttering 
ambiguous oracles which men have tried in 
vain to comprehend. He, we say, who main- 
tains, that at this late period, the essential 
truth of Christianity has yet to be discovered, 
or that its true a eation to humanity is now 
first beginning me perceived, or that its fan- 
damental truth and mission is not that which 
the Church has seen and held through all ages 
to the present time, he it is that reviles the 
authors of the oe who blasphemes not 
only Paul, and John, and Isaiah, but also 
Christ, and places Him who calls himself the 
light of the world far in the rear of Fourier, 
and Swedenborg, and all the modern illumi- 
nati who so very modestly claim for themselves 
what they deny to Christ’s revelation, namely, 
to have some meaning, and to speak in lan- 
guage men can understand. 

We might listen with some patience to this 
talk of new interpretations, and new aspects, 
and “unfulfilled missions,” and “new light 
yet to break forth,” if it came from the reli- 
gious fanatic. The poor Millerite, crazed as 
he is with the contemplation of prophecies and 
symbols, gives evidence that he indeed 
studied the Scriptures studied them intently 
and fervently, although with a warped and 
blinded spirit. ‘There is something in his un- 
feigned devotion to the written revelation 
which demands our sincere respect. It is his 
great and conclusive authority. There is 
something even sublime in the contemplation 
of his unwavering faith in the divine oracles, 
as containing the key to “all knowledge and 
all prophecy.” We overlook the error of his 
bewildered calculations, in admiration of his 
unshaken trust in that article of the creed, 
so oft repeated, yet so little realized 
by the worldly and scoffing spirit—that 
“Christ shall indeed come at the last 
day to judge the quick and the dead.” 
But the others of whom we speak, and who 
are ever talking of a misunderstood Chris- 
tianity,—what evidence do they afford of a 
similar devotion and a similar trust? In 
truth, with all they have to say of the “ King- 
dom of Heaven,” and the “Christ Dispen- 
sation,” they know nothing of the Scriptures 
—they have no moral interest in them leading 
to a heartfelt and reverent study—they are not 
their authority—they have never thought of 
bringing down all their own speculations to a 
conformity with this written standard, or of 
taking it in all honesty and truthfulness as 
God’s highest and conclusive revelation on the 
great subjects of human destiny and the true 
human well being. They indeed know nothing 
of the Scriptures, as they know little or nothing 
of the church, or what the church is doing. 
Their interpretations of the one are entitled to 
just about as much confidence as their con- 
tinual caricatures of the other. 

But our present remarks on the Social 
school have already reached a proper length. 
The whole subject is of great extent and ex- 
ceedingly suggestive. It connects itself with 
a vast number of topics, and with almost all 
the questions of the day that relate to morals, 
politics, or religion. On another occasion we 








of the 


point out 
some of the inconsistencies into which the 


school are ever falling, from the want of any 
fixed fundamental views on which to erect 3 
solid and scientific superstructure. 

The Hints has been used simply as the best 
exposition of this class of writers. Mr, 
Greeley is “the representative man” of the 
Social school. Had our remarks been intend. 
ed solely, or mainly, as a review of this one 

icular book, a different course would have 

mn taken. Ina critical point of view, there 

is much in the work deserving of the highest 
admiration. There is a vast deal to which not 
only no just exception could be taken, but 
which might be quoted, by itself, as honorable 
alike to the head and the heart of the writer. 
Had such a particular review been contem. 
plated by us, there would have been more care 
in re; to language intended to be given as 
characteristic of certain views, and of which, 
we are informed the author of the Hints com. 
plains. We, therefore, cheerfully do him the 
— to say, that he nowhere (at least in his 
k of Hints, which we have carefully ex. 
amined for that purpose) uses the phrases 
“the Christ,” or the “ideal Christy’ or “ the 
Christ dispensation.” This, however, is owing, 
we think, not to a want of sympathy with 
those who do use them, and with the very 
views of which they are the common watch. 
words, but to that strong common sense, and 
that sound moral taste, for which credit was 
given to him in the previous article. And yet 
whilst we cheerfully make this admission, we 
must protest against a demand he might make 
to be judged simply by expressions that have 
been written by his own pen. He is a “ repre- 
sentative man;” he is the great organ of a 
school, and has no right, therefore, to ask a 
separate trial, or to sever himself from those 
with whom he maintains so close a com- 
munion, and so deep a sympathy. Noman has 
done more to recommend this Social philoso- 
hy in all its phases, and in all its phrases. 
Those who have talked the most of “the 
Christ” and the “Christ dispensation,” who 
have made these expressions the very shibbo- 
leths of their party, he has on all occasions, 
and without qualification, commended to his 
youthful hearers as a band of “ earnest clear- 
sighted spirits,” to “whom also he acknow- 
ledges himself deeply indebicd for his own 
perception and expression of moral truth.” 
—Hinits, p. 86. The most offensive of them 
all, sconel 2 “the Christ dispensation as seen 
from above,” was prominent and even obtru- 
sively conspicuous in the letter of a cor- 
respondent to whom he himself appended the 
most emphatic and unqualified commendation. 

We cannot help feeling, however, that the 
credit thus given to him on the score of reve- 
rence and good taste, is somewhat at the ex- 
pense of his ingenuousness. Althoagh he 
avoids such terms as the “ ideal Christ ” or the 
“ideal Christianity,” he presents, or tries to 
present (as far as so unmeaping a thing can be 
done), that distinction from which this whole 
dialect is derived. The whole point of one of 
his most labored sentences (as far as it has 
any point) rests upon it. Thus he says (Hints, 

381): “The Christian faith worship 

ve widely diffused themselves, but where |s 
the Curist1an Ipza?’ Now, to say nothing 
of the evident sneer at the supposed inanity o! 
the Christian faith and worship, this Christian 
idea, so paraded in conspicuous capitals, either 
means nothing, or is wholly superfluous, oF 
denotes something false and mischievous. 
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it is meant for the purpose or design of Chris- 
tianity (as the word is sometimes taken in 
common usage) then that purpose, whether it 
be to save men from Hell, or from sin, or from 

erty, as well as the means by which it is to 
Pe accomplished, becomes itself an article of 
the creed, a dogma of the Christian faith to be 
acknowledged in the Christian worship. If 
meant for something else, then it is this st J 
affectation of a mystical and transcendent ideal- 
jsm rising above faith and worship, and which 
is such a favorite with the men who are ever 
most fond of decrying the latter. Unmeaning 
as it is in itself, it is the mother of all this 
brood of profanities. It is the empty shibbo- 
leth of oi eltine in the church or out of 
the church, who rail at dogmas, or who would 
gain eredit for the transcendent and the intui- 
tional, by —— up an opposition between re- 
ligion and theology. Mr. Greeley, however, 
is not at home in this cloudy region. He 
must have something clear and practical, and 
hence this Christian idea soon settles down 
into Socialism, or “ the kingdom of love which 
Jesus came to establish on EARTH.” 

Here pr the capitals are his own; and yet 
it would doubtless be unjust to assert that itr. 
Greeley holds to no spiritual aspect of Chris- 
tianity having relation to a state beyond the 
grave. We would say, however, in answer to 
some complaints he has made, that this is of 
little consequence. The question is—Does he 
not everywhere make the secular view pre- 
dominant, overshadowing, almost exclusive,— 
and that, too, whilst professing to treat of 
the great mea of Christianity. This is the 
error of the whole school. me do it with- 
out remorse, or shame, or the least thought of 
any qualifying declarations. Mr. Greeley’s 
moral sense, and moral tastes will not let him 
go so far; and hence his occasional caveats,— 

is “ grantings ” that there is something mere 
in Christianity. But is not this something 
more as pi ome ind nullified by being thus put 
away in the background as though it had been 
directly denied’¢—especially by one who is not 
modestly content with treating of the temporal 
aspect by itself, us a lower thing, but is ever 
assuming to set forth the great idea. And 
then there remains still the important question 
to which we would wish to draw his earnest 
attention—Will even the secular good of 
Christianity be realized to any extent, except 
in proportion as its spiritual and eternal 
aspects are kept ever prominent ? 

Mr. Greeley says with great point and force 
—*The best test of any man’s Christianity is 
his willingness to live and strive for others’ 
well-being.” We subscribe to it heartily as 
one of the best tests. There is another back 
of this, and absolutely essential as definitive of 
It, on which we cannot now dwell. But 
taking the proposition as it stands, is not the 
converse also true, and will not the author ac- 
cept it, as thus stated?’—That man will have 
most willingness to live and strive for others’ 


true well-being, who has the truest views of 
Christianity (that is those that are most in ac- 


cordance with the Scriptures), and, as the first 
and necessary means to this, the truest view of 
his own moral state in relation to it. Works 
may st as Sey test ost a right faith—but 
a right faith can eo ound of 

good works. ee a 
_ We certainly would not intentionally do in- 
Justice to the author of the Hints. We cannot, 
however, blind ourselves to the fact, that the 
injurious tendency of his publications is in 
proportion to the earnestness with which he 
writes, and the amount of truth he succeeds in 
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right faith, the greater his “ willingness to live 
and strive” the greater the evil he has done 
and is doing in respect to the true well-being 
of humanity. If he thinks this a harsh judg- 
ment, we can only claim that the conviction on 
which it is founded is as honest and sincere as 
any of those motives which he wouid have 
conceded, and which we do cheerfully con- 
cede, to himself. T. & 


The Emperor of Morocco is a personage 
who figures in the story, and gives the author 
opportunities for some of the most effective of 
his descriptions. Dr. Mayo, we notice, is 
obliged to add foot notes tu various parts of 
the text in which his Majesty of Morocco ap- 
pears, to assure his readers that he is not draw- 
ing upon his unlimited resources of imagina- 
tion for the substance of his narrative. There 
is very good reason why he should be obliged 
to corroborate such a description as this, which 
we quote from the Romance, of a merning re- 
ception of the Sultan :— 





THE BERBER. 


The Berber ; or, the Mountaineer of the Atlas. 
A Tale of Morocco. By William Starbuck 
Mayo, M.D. G. P. Putnam. 


Novets of the old school, with a brace of 
nee papi mespertane pene, * desperate villain, | teem were assembled all the dignitaries of the 
and a marvellous coadjutor of virtue and cham-| court. A body of black troops lined each side of 
pion of oppressed innocence, in the shape of} the square. Four stalwart negroes lounged at a 
some mysterious, ubiquitous personage, who | little distance from the archway by which the sol- 
always contrives to turn up at the critical pe- | tan was expected to enter. These were the exe- 
riod, ward off the impending catastrophe, and | cutioners, the invariable attendants at a ‘ meshou- 
| eoe beet arene “re ees rah’ or ~— oe _—_ ata vagen ery —_ 
estruction, to make them happy tor life—suc | master, could seize the unfortunate subject of the 
novels, with all their episodes of sentiment and | monarch’s wrath, and tossing him into the air, let 
interludes of fancy, are getting completely out | es fall so ae - prescribed number of 
of fashion. The old race of the heroes and | 9°8¢S, or to kill him outright. 

heroines of the circulating libraries are disap-| “Im front of the arch were gathered the officers 
pearing, and it is very hard work nowadays for of the court, the chief dignitaries of the city, 


ix Cicetaliad te couatrent ab aitstive teenies | mingled with kaids and lieutenant-kaids from Mo- 


“Tt was morning at Mequinez. In a large 
court communicating with the garden of the ha- 





out of those meagre materials which, fifty | rocco and Fez, and bashaws from the provinces of 
years ago, were considered all-sufficient—the | 
fortunes of distressed lovers. 
Nevertheless, a good story is always a good | 
thing, especially if it be told in such a way as | 
to gain in the telling perhaps more than its | 
own intrinsic value, And it is no drawback | 
to the pleasure of a reader to feel that the | 
tification he derives from a stirring narrative | 
is less in the matter of the narrative than the | 
manner of the narrator. 
Nobody knows better than Dr. Mayo what | 
constitutes a good story. He is evidently one | 
of the most practical of all novelists. He sets 
out with the intention of making the most of 
his materials, and never misses the chance of | 
a good hit ora striking denouement. He loses | 
no time in detail, and wastes none of his ener- | 
gies on immaterialities. He would sacrifice | 
his hero at any moment if he could gain any- | 
thing in general effect by it, or butcher his 
heroine in cold -blood for the sake of the 


story. 

The Berber is a novel somewhat of the an- 
tiquated order, so far as its machinery and 
dramatis persone are concerned ; but by start- 
ing at top speed, and never letting up or losing | 
wind, the author manages to carry the story 
through in dashing style, and to the admiration 
of his readers. The present book is a much 
severer test of his powers than Kaloolah ; 
there he had the field to himself, and was able 








to violate the unities ad libitum ; but now that 
he has put himself into the traces as a novel- 
ist of the orthodox and established school, he 


dinances. This he does, and yet manages so 
gracefully to prevent them from choking the 
vitality out of his story, that the Berber is a 
double triumph. 

As the novel itself has had so narrow an 
escape from dulness, we must decline giving 
any synopsis of its contents, inasmuch as b 
attempting to do so we should infallibly con- 
vey the impression, in spite of intentions to 
the contrary, that it is, after all, only one of 
the old sort of love stories. The incidents are 
what make it interesting, and give it its true 
character as an original book. In point of 
plot, the story of Don Raphael in Gil Blas, of 





with his errors. For the want of a 


scene, is much more striking. - 








must, perforce, submit to all the rules and or- | 


which the Berber reminds us, in similarity of 


Sous and Tefilet. At a little distance a group of 
four or five Jews in black skull-cap and bornoose, 
cowered in deprecating attitude beneath the fierce 
looks of the negro guard. 

“ A striking contrast was that between the inso- 
lent air of these black barbarians from the further 
side of the Sahara, and the subdued voices and 
anxious looks of the Maroquien courtiers. 

“ «May God prolong the life of the soltan,’ 
whispered a bashaw to the kaid of the gate. ‘ Hast 
thou heard in what mood it has pleased his ma- 
jesty to rise this morning ?” 

* « May the soltan’s life be prolonged,’ replied 
the kaid. ‘A eunuch just whispered me that it 
had pleased our Lord the Shereef to rise with his 
sword in his teeth.’ 

“ And the word passed through the groups of 
anxious officials that something had gone wrong 
with his majesty during the night, and that proba- 
bly more than one head would roll from its shoul- 
ders in token of the soltan’s displeasure. 

“The gates were thrown open, and the soltan 
was seen on horseback in the middle of a small 
court, beneath an umbrella of red silk which was 
supported on a long pole by a stalwart negro. 
The natural ugliness of this umbrella-bearer was 
heightened by innumerable sears, the marks of the 
cimeter with which his services had been frequently 
rewarded when his master could find no one else 
upon whom to vent his wrath. Two or three 
negroes, with half a dozen renegade Christian 
boys, were in attendance, but preserving an unu- 
sually respectful distance. 

“ Muley Ismael, the sixth monarch of the dy- 
nasty founded upon the subversion of the Oataze 
by the Shereefs of Tefilet, a family so named be- 
cause claiming descent from the Prophet, was at 
this time about seventy years of age. Forty years 
of his life he had passed upon a throne, which, by 
his talents and energy, he had consolidated out of 
the petty kingdoms of Sous, Morocco, Fez, and 
Tefilet. Of a middle size—his frame, owing to 
his extreme temperance, was still vigorous and 
active. He could mount his horse by vaulting, 
without assistance, and could wield his cimeter, if 
not on the field of battle against his enemies, at 
least in his own court, with a degree of skill and 
force that was perfectly satisfactory to his cour- 
tiers and friends. His complexion was very dark, 
his mother having been a woman from Soudan ; 
but his features inclined more to the Moorish than 
the negro style of face. His eyes, black and piere- 
ing, sparkled with intelligence, or gleamed with 
the most ferocious malice. His mouth was wide, 
aad generally distorted by a sardonic grin, while 
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his toothless gams added to its disagreeable ex- 
pression, which was somewhat relieved, however, 
by a snow-white beard. His dress was a plain 
white haick, beneath which was a green caftan, 
and a pair of short wide trousers of woollen. 
Around bis waist he wore a silken sash, and a 
Morocco belt studded with jewels, from which de- 
pended the seabbard of a diamond hilted cimeter. 
To the terror of the courtiers it was noticed that 
the color of this sash was yellow, a sure indica- 
tion that the soltan was in no pleasant humor. 
Yellow slippers covered his feet, and a voluminous 
turban of fine linen surrounded ‘a high peaked fez. 

“ The instant the gates were thrown open, the 
soltan, instead of moving forward with majestic 
tranquillity at a pace that would have allowed his 
umbrella-bearer to keep up with him, struek his 
spurs into his horse, and dashed through the arch- 
way into the court of audience at full speed. As 
he passed the gates his horse swerved a little, 
bringing his majesty’s foot slightly in contact with 
the dress of one of the gatekeepers. ‘The soltan 
threw himself back in the saddle, the powerfal 
Moorish bit jerking the horse to his haunches, and 
holding for an instant his fore feet suspended in 
the air. Like a gleam of light the imperial cime- 
ter descended upun the head of the unlucky porter, 
aud felled him to the earth. The next instant the 
snorting barb leaped beneath the touch of the tre- 
mendous Moorish rowels right amid the trembling 
group assembled in the court. And now was pre- 
sented one of those singular scenes which, when 
oceurring in authentic history, we read with senti- 
ments of the most profound incredulity, forgetting 
that the possessor of perfectly despotic power is 
almost necessarily a madman. 

“* Long life and health to Sidi! May God 
preserve Sidi! shouted with one accord the cour- 
tiers, at the same time prostrating themselves to 
the ground, and crouching and cringing around 
the soltan, endeavoring to touch his feet or to kiss 
his garments or the trappings of his horse. The 
soltan, however, kept his horse in motion and his 
cimeter whirling, and it was with no small ex- 
penditure of agility that his courtiers contrived to 
pay their customary salutations, and yet to preserve 
their bodies from the horses’ hoofs or their necks 
from the steel. As it was, several turbans were 
already cut through, and adozen haicks were 
stained with blood, when suddenly the soltan 
checked his horse, and sheathing his cimeter with 
a growl of rage, he passed his hands into the folds 
of his sash and drew out a paper. 

“ * Traitors,’ he shouted, glaring round upon his 
panting and terrified court. ‘ Dogs! whose work 
is this! Who of you has dared to sell himself to 
the Berber ?’ and the old monarch shook the paper 
with convulsive energy. 

“ «Read this,’ he exclaimed to an officer who 
held the office of chief kaid of the gate. 

“ The kaid advanced, took the paper, and after 
kissing the hem of the imperial haick, he read in 
a loud voice as follows :— 1 

“ «To the powerful Muley Ismael, Emperor of 
Morocco, Soos, and Tefilet, whom God preserve 
in the paths of justice and merey. Know that thy 
demand for more tribute than the free Amazerg of 
the hills has of his own accord consented to pay 
is unjust. Know also that thy design to ravage 
the country of the Ait Amoor is known to me. 
Be warned in time, and let there be peace between 
us. I fear you not, and wish you well, in token 
whereof I pin this paper with my dagger to your 
pillow, and not to your heart. 

“ * Cassin ex Susan.’ 

“« What think you,’ demanded the soltan, when 
the kaid had finished ; ‘ whence comes this 1 Who 
pinned that paper to my pillow ?’ 

* * May God for ever preserve Sidi, but I know 
not,’ replied the trembling kaid. 

ts Think you it was the Berber chieftain him- 
se iJ 

“*God knows,’ replied the kaid, falling upon 
his knees. 

“* God knows, but you do not,’ growled the 
soltan ; ‘ and yet you are ! aid of the gates.’ 
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with the look of a tiger, selecting a victim, and 
then raising his finger the four negroes darted 
upon the prostrate and grovelling form of the un- 
fortunate officer. 

“ «God is great! and there is no God but God! 
may he lengthen the life of Sidi!’ exclaimed the 
kaid; but with the words in his mouth, his body 
was whirled aloft on the extended arms of the 
gigantie negroes, and then dashed head first with 
mortal foree upon the marble pavement. 

“ The soltan statted for a moment with a grin 
of maniacal rage distorting his toothless mouth, 
upon the lifeless body of the kaid, while the 
courtiers began to elevate their voices in expres- 
sions of admiration of his justice and goodness, 
and in wishes for his long life and prosperity. 
One Moor, however, of a dignified mien, and of a 
complexion that would have compared for clear- 
ness and whiteness with that of the inhabitants of 
northern Europe, stood a little apart in silence. 
He either could not, or would pot, join in the sy- 
cophantie plaudits that were beginning to arise 
from all quarters of the cuurt. 

“ As the eyes of the monarch turned from the 
body of the kaid, they fell upon the silent figure 
of the Moor. 

“*Hah\, exclaimed the soltan, ¢ Abdallah ibn 
Asken! what thinkest thou of the justice of the 
shereef ?” 

“/To approve or disapprove, in answer to such 
a question, was well known to be attended with 
equal danger, and for a moment Abdallah stood 
without making any reply. 

“ With a deep-drawo yell of concentrated pas- 
sion, Muley Ismael spurred towards him. ‘Dog! 
son of a Christian !—you, a descendant of the 
Ommeyah of Andalusia” he shouted, and raising 
his sword, let it fall with full foree upon the head 
of the Moor, who, as the blade descended, receiv- 
ed it without moving from his tracks. Luckily 
the thick turban afforded a partial defence ; but 
still the keen steel cleft the sealp, and, glancing, 
inflicted a deep wound im the shoulder. The 
sword itself, by the force of the blow, was wrench- 
ed from the soltan’s hand, and flew out some dis- 
tance on the pavement. 

“ Quietly Abdallah turned, took a few steps, 
picked up the sword, and deliberately wiped the 
bloody blade upon his haick. He then advanced 
to the emperor, who sat motionless upon his horse, 
and preseuting the hilt bowed his head. 

“ «God is God) exclaimed Abdallah,‘ and I 
submit to my fate at his hands, and at the hands 
of the shereef.’ : 

“ Muley Ismael, although one of the most sus- 
picious, irritable, and cruel tyrants that ever filled 
a throne, had his moments of generosity. From 
the extreme of passion it was no uncommon thing 
for him to pass to the extreme of kindness and 
condescension. 

“ Receiving the cimeter he returned it to its 
sheath, and then, unbuckling the belt, handed it 
back to Abdallah. 

“ «Receive this, said the soltan ; ‘ oh, worthy 
descendant of the royal Ommeyah ; may God re- 
store their dynasty to the throne of Cordova ; 
receive it as a token of our satisfaction that 
there is at least one brave and honest man in our 
court.” 

“ Abdallah bowed himself to the stirrup of the 
soltan, and kissed his foot. Muley Ismael placed 
his hand upon the Moor’s head, and raising it, ex- 
claimed in a loud voice,‘ Long life to Abdallali 
ibn Asken, Chief Kaid of the gates!’ 

“ The tongues of the courtiers were loosened. 
The smiles of the soltan having returned, they felt 
secure of their heads for another day. Shouts of 
delight at the goodness and greatness of God, and 
at the wisdom, and mercy, and justice of the she- 
reef, rose upon the air, and circled the arched cor- 
ridors of the hareem, and penetrated even to a 
distant square, where were lying the lifeless bode: 


of four women, who, without the slightest ground’ 


for suspicion, had been ordered to execution upon 
the first discovery of the Berber’s note.” 
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« Muley Ismael glared around upon his court 


The Berber is a terrible fellow. He is the 
dread of the Sultan and his court, the pride of 
his native tribe ; and what is more to the pur. 

ose, the deliverer and adurer of the {air 
an the heroine of the story, a captive 
Andalusian maiden, who, with her sister (who 
in the sequel marries a very religious and 
amixble pirate, Hassan Herach, himself one of 
the heroes of the story), has been carried into 
Moorish slavery, and whom the invincible 
Berber, af.er rescuing two or three times from 
dreadful perils, finally seeures the peaceable 
ssession of, by a stratagem or exploit, which 
is the crowning incident of the tale, and de. 
serves quoting :—— 
HOW CASBIN EL SUBAH CARRIED OFF THE SULTA)’s 

SON AS A HOSTAGE FOR THE FAIR JUNIATA. 

“ Arrived at the further side of the plain, and 
near the banks of the little stream we have men- 
tioned, the soltan dismounted. A thick carpet, or 
rug, was spread upoo the ground, and upon this 
was placed a large, richly ornamented, morocco 
cushion. Muley Ismael seated himself upon the 
cushion ; his slaves and guards drew off behind 
him. ‘The principal officers and dignitaries ar- 
ranged them-elves on either hand and a litle in 
the rear Mingled with these were several rene- 
gades, and the members of a French mission 
which had recently arrived with propositions for 
the ransom of certain slaves. At the feet of the 
soltan gambolled his favorite son—the child we 
have before mentioned—an infant of some three 
years of age, and the only privileged intruder 
upon the narrow bounds of the imperial carpet. 
To many of the spectators this child was an ob- 
ject of more interest than anything else in the 
pageant. The doting fondness of his father was 
well known, and by not a few was it surmised that 
the desire to secure to him the succession would 
endanger the lives of his elder brothers and their 
adherents. 

“In front of the soltan’s position, and running 
directly by the edge of the imperial carpet, was a 
broad, firm, well-trodden piece of ground. No 
grass grew upon it; every blade having been 
trampled out in the frequently repeated exhibitions 
of equestrian skill, of which it had been the scene. 
The crowding of the troops, despite the desperate 
efforts of the keepers of the ground, reduced this 
space to a long narrow avenue, flanked by den-e 
masses of horsemen on the one side, with the im- 
perial cortege and the banks of the water course 
on the other. Luckily for the pedestrians there 
were at this end of the plain a number of eleva- 
tions that commanded-a view of the ground. 

“The soltan gave the signal for the game to 
begin. Separating themselves from a body ol 
picked horsemen, a small party of five or six, all 
of whom were captains in either the black or 
Moorish troops, dashed forward at full speed. 
Their generous chargers, urged to the highest ex- 
ertion by the strongly aspirated ‘ Ha, ha! ha, ha” 
of the riders, and the free use of the cruel Moor- 
ish spur, an instrament having, for rowel, a large 
iron spike of from five to eight inches in length, 
strained every muscle. Twirling their long guns 
around their heads, the horsemen brought them 
down with the butts resting squarely against their 
breasts, and the barrels inclined downwards over 
the heads of their steeds. Upon reaching the spot 
where the soltan was seated, and just as they were 
about to dash by him, their pieces were simultane- 
ously discharged, and each man drawing rein, the 
course of their horses was instantaneously check- 
ed. With haunches almost touching the ground, 
and quivering throughout every fibre, from the in- 
tense exertion of the sudden check to which they 
were forced by the powerful Moorish bit, they 
rested a moment; the horsemen threw their 
muskets with a whirling motion into the air; re- 
covered their horses with a single demivolte, and, 
wheeling slowly, walked them back to the place 
from whence they started. 

“ Ancther party succeeded, going through the 
same evolutions, and then giving ps Ae to others 
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————— 
who rapidly followed. Now and then a single 





horseman forth, and varied the monotony 
of the game by some extraordinary display of 
equestrian skill, which was always liberally re- 
warded with shouts of applause. Jumping to the 
ground, and again vaulting to the saddle ; bending 
down and touching the ground, and standing up in 
the saddle at full speed, were severally attempted. 
These feats—comparatively easy in the circas, 
where the motion of the horse is perfectly true, and 
where the rider can oppose centrifugal force to the 
attraction of gravity—are known to be extremely 
difficult in a straight course, especially the latier 
one; and it was only for a moment that the bold- 
est and most dexterous of those who attempted it 
could retain their balance. They were no sooner 
on their feet than they were compelled to sink 
again to their seats in the saddle, or, as happened 
in two or three instances, be pitched headlong to 
the ground. Still, every attempt to ride standing 
up in the saddle, even at half speed, if suecessful 
only for a moment, received the loudest plaudits of 
the multitude. The same feat by two horsemen 
riding together seemed to be much more easily 
performed. The reins being intertwined so as to 
connect the horses by the head, the riders stood up 
and succeeded in balancing each other until they 
reached the carpet of the soltan. They were two 
well known Arab kaids from the province of 
Darah, celebrated for its horses, and the most 
noted equestrians of their tribe. Their perform- 
ance was greeted with shouts of applause. Again 
and again they ran a course, introducing a variety 
of novel and difficult feats ; changing horses at 
full speed ; lifting each other from the saddle ; 
stooping to the ground; vaulting from side to 
side ; throwing themselves under the bodies of 
their horses, and riding in all manner of positions, 
which in a straight wide course, with the common 
saddle, is, as we have said, incomparably more 
difficult than the most striking triumphs of the am- 
phitheatre. 
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“ Of the performers none seemed to enjoy the | 
excitement more than the horses themselves, and | 
nothing could be more striking than the contrast | 
between the languor with which, when the course | 
was run, they returned to the starting point, and the | 
fiery impatience evinced in every motion when | 
preparing for the start. 

“ For two hours and more an uninterrupted suc- | 
cession of ‘powder burnings,’ unde: the nose of | 
the soltan, had been kept up, and the interest of | 
the performance was beginning to abate. Muley 
Ismael’s face wore an air of abstraction, and he | 
began to evinée signs of restlessness and impa- | 
tience. More than once it was observed that a/| 
sneer of contempt curled his lip. The courtiérs 
noticed the look of dissatisfaction, and earnestly | 
they prayed that some better, or at least some | 
bolder rider, might appear, who would divert the 
rising wrath of the soltan, if only by a desperate 
and mortal fall. 

“ It was just at this moment that there occurred 
a slight pause in the game. The eyes of the'! 
soltan, and those of his attendants rolling in | 
sycophantic sympathy with his, were turned aside 
in the direction of the lower end of the lists. 
Suddenly a single horseman sprang into the open 
Place in front of a party who were preparing to 
start. No one could tell whence or how he came ; 
and no time did the stranger give them for ques- 
ton or salatation. The beauty and spirit of the 
horse—a tall jet black barb—and the graceful 
ease of the rider, exeited at the first glance a glow 
of admiration. 

“*Ha—ha! Boroon? exclaimed the horseman, 
at the same moment slipping his feet, which were 
unencumbered with spurs, from the broad sharp 
cornered stirrups, and springing erect to the saddle. 
The gallant barb at the word sprang forward as if 
4 thousand spurs were goading him. Firmly and 
gracefully his rider stodd ; one foot on the saddle, 
the other extended in the air ; his left hand grasp- 
ing the rein, his right raised aloft, with his polished 
py uy twirling horizontally by the mere motion 











of the fingers, and so rapidly that it presented the 
te gute omar ' 
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“ As the head of the barb came on a line with 
the imperial carpet, his course was instantaneously 
arrested. So sudden and so complete was the 
check that he did not even pass the carpet, but 
sliding along a few feet with his haunches to the 
ground, brought his er right abreast of the sol- 
tan. The horseman leaped lightly from the 
crouching steed, and bending down touched the 
edge of the carpet, put his hand to his lips, and in- 
stantly sprang back with his feet to the saddle, 
when he stood erect for a moment, and then 
quietly sank to his seat, wheeled his horse and 
leisurely walked him back to the end of the course. 

“Sixty thousand voices rent the air with a 
simultaneous shout of applause. Never had such 
a course been run in Morocco. Never before had 
such a position been assumed with such boldness, 
or maintained with such firmness and grace, or 
finished with such precision and agility. Muley 


and with a spring, light as that of a wild cat, the 
fiery animal started. 

“ With a loud shout the horseman tossed his 
musket high in the air, caught it as it descended, 
and instantly stooping from his saddle, placed it 
upon the ground. As he rose, he bent down again 
on the other side, touching the ground with his 
left hand. Again rising, he descended to the 
right, and so on alternately, a dozen times, in 
rapid succession, each time grasping the soil, and 
scattering it in the faces of the nearest soldiers. 
Arrived at the soltan’s carpet, he checked his steed 
again within a few feet of the edge—recovered 
him the next instant, and then forcing him into a 
series of lofty croupades and curvets, marked with 
the sharp corner of his wide shovel-shaped stirrup- 
iron the initials of the soltan’s name. 

“ There was an instant’s pause, and then such a 
shout went up as had never before echoed over the 
Ismael straightened himself up—glanced at the | plain of El Sakel. Muley Ismael smiled, and 
French ambassador and his suite, grinned gracious- | again applauded; the royal attendants were of 
ly upon his attendants, and allowed several ex- | course vociferous, and swelled with their voices 
pressions of commendation to escape him, ‘ Ex- | the os of the soldiers and the populace. Even 





cellent! Wonderful! Well done! Thank God | the sleepy little Muley Abderrhaman sprang to his 
there is one man here to-day who knows how to | feet at the front of the carpet, and joined his child- 
ride ? 


ish cries to the rest. The letters were large, and 
“The deliberate pace at which the horseman re- ,scored roughly on the smooth shining flanks of 
turned to the starting place, afforded all eyes a | Boroon, were visible to all except the more dis- 
good opportunity of scanning his dress and person. | tant spectators in the field. 

As to his features, they were nearly concealed by| “Once more all sounds were hushed. The 
the ends of his turban, which with apparent care- | horses, even, seemed to partake of the sensation, 
lessness were allowed to hang down on each side jand ceased their champing and pawing. Again 
of his face; but no outer garment concealed the | the strange horseman commenced a career, but not 
proportions of his fine figure. A close-fitting | with the same reckless impetuosity. It was ob- 
caftan, or vest, of red cloth, over a shirt of linen, | served that his steed, although plunging furiously, 


; and a pair of short wide white linen trousers, set off | was kept well in hand, and all eyes followed, with 


and revealed his light but muscular form to the best | intense interest, his every movement. He passed 
advantage. his gun without stooping to pick it up. What 
“But not less worthy of admiration was the | could he be going to do? Silence !—hush :—not 
horse than the rider, particularly to judges of the |a whisper! His horse swerved violently from 
animal, of whom there were not a few on the | side to side. Expectation was excited to the 
ground. The fine points of Boroon were noted | utmost. He was evidently preparing for some- 
and eagerly commented upon. His jet black skin, | thing desperate. Some daring feat; and novel 
immaculate from color, except where his wide ex- | too, thought the crowd ; else why move so slowly ? 
panded nostrils exposed a delicate circle of pink. | and why such an air of preparation? The course 
His small but Jong head, gracefully placed at the | was almost finished. He was nearly abreast of 
end of a tapering, tendinous, and slightly arched | the seat of the soltan, when suddenly his horse 
neck ; his height—nearly sixteen hands ; his broad | swerved violently to one side, bringing his hoofs 
chest; his oblique muscular shoulders ; his fine | on to the very edge of the imperial carpet. At 
sinewy legs; long withy pastern, and the huge this moment it was observed that the horseman 
veins, lying just beneath the skin, and showing that held a paper, which, bowing himself from his sad- 
a large part of his circulation was carried on over | die, he threw into the lap of Muley Ismael. At 
the surface, and, therefore, not.liable to be hurried | the same instant, with a rapid sweep of his arm, he 
by the compression of contracting muscles ; to- | seized the young Muley Abderrhaman. Clutehing 
gether with twenty other marks and points of the child by the clothes, the horseman swung him 
more fanciful significance, weré loudly indicated | to his saddle-bow ; growling, while bending over 
by the excited crowd, as with loosened rein, hang- | him in the act, almost in the ears of the astonished 
ing head, and a composed step, he bore his master | father, in the deep guttural of the Arabie— 
back to the starting point. “8 any to the paper, and when you want him, 
* Not a look did the latter bestow upon the mul- | send to Casbin Subah 
titude. His whole attention seemed given to his} “ Wheeling his horse short round, the Berber 
horse. Leaning forward he patted his neck, pulled | leaped a comer of the royal carpet, knocking over 
his ears, and caressed him in a variety of ways, at | one of the umbrella bearers, and dashing through 
the same time addressing to him, in a low tone, | the shrinking slaves in the rear of the soltan. In 
words of the most affectionate endearment. {a moment he was at the banks of the shallow 
«“*Oh! Boroon! he exclaimed. ‘Son of the | stream, down which his steed scrambled with cat- 
Beautiful! Breath of the east wind! Be true to | like agility. A few jumps cleared the narrow bed ; 
me to-day fail me not, for great is my strait,! and then, breasting him by main force through a 
and sore would be my trouble, did I not depend | thicket of oleanders, the other bank was gained, 
upon thee! Quietly, Boroon!—save thy courage | and the gallant animal, with Joosened rein, was 
for the time of need——it is at hand. Oh!| skimming the plain in the direction of the hills, 
Boroon! fail me not, and her hand shall caress | with a stride as steady, and almost as rapid ag the 
thee—her voice shall cheer thee! I swear it, son | sweep of an eagle. ; 
of the Beautiful !’ « For a few minutes the soltan, his officers, and 
“ Boroon replied to his master’s words with an | slaves, were lost in astonishment. ‘Stupified at the 
expansion of the nostrils, and a low snuffle of de- | audacity of the act, they stood as if doubting the 
light; but he raised not his head, nor altered his | evidence of their senses. In sixty thousand minds 
gait, until he wheeled with his head pointing up | arose, simultaneously, an idea of djins, or of Ebliss 
the lists. Then indeed his whole manner changed. | himself. The soltan was the first to recover him- 
His head was erect, his eyes flashed fire, his breath | self. He knew that the daring rider was no djin, 
was blown from his nostrils with a furious snort of | and he bounded to his feet convulsed with rage and 
impatience, the foam flew from his mouth, and | fear. ; 
every muscle quivered with excitement; but still; “It is impossible to describe fully the scene of 
he stirred not. | confusion that followed. The whole field was in 
“The shouts and exclamations subsided—a| commotion. Troop pressed upon troop. The 
deep silence prevailed throughout the multitude. | masses swayed backward and forward, and orders, 
_ “*Ha—ha! Boroon! exclaimed his master,! execrations, and cries of pain made a terrible 
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chorus with the stamping and snorting of steeds, 
and the clashing of muskets and sabres. Muley 
Ismael, crazy with passion, drew his cimeter, and 
for a moment laid about him in every direction. 
He voeiferated for his horse ; tore his beard ; da=h- 
ed his turban to the ground, and shouted, like one 
possessed, his orders for instant pursuit. 

“ The very ardor of the troops prevented these 
orders from being early obeyed, and before the 
masses of cavalry could extricate themselves from 
the confusion, into which they had been thrown by 
the effort of all to be first in the chase, the Berber 
had been able to gain a start of more than a mile. 

“ At length the Moors and blacks got under 
way. The little stream was something of an ob- 
stacle, but at various points it was quickly over- 
come. Over it poured the excited crowd, until 
more than thiity thousand Lorse thundered -over 
the plain, gradual!y extending themselves in long 
lines, as the relative difference in the speed of their 
horses began to exhibit itcelf. 

“ Soon those who lagged the most began to rein 
up, until ere two leagues had been passed the body 
of the pursuers were reduced to a few score of the 
best mounted, whose pure blooded, thorough-bred 
steeds enabled them to keep together, and also to 
slowly, but certainly gain upon the Berber, whose 
horse labored under the terrible disadvantage of 
the additional weight of the child.” 


This work must have a run. It is more ge- 
nerally entertaining than Kaloolah, and cannot 
fail of as many readers, at least, as that very 
popular story. It is not too late for the sum- 
mer solstice, during which works of fiction are 
always in the ascendant. 





GOETHE’S AU roBIOGRAPHY. 
Tae American anp Enotisn Vexsions. 


Truth and Poetry from My Own Life; or the 
Aulobwography of Goethe. Edited by Parke 
Godwin. 2 vols. New York. G. P. Put 
nam. 1850. 

The same; Translated from the German by 
oa Oxenford, Esq. London. H. G. Bohn. 


Ir is a og cool thing for a man to find fault 
with what he borrows and doesn’t intend to 
return; but to decry what one steals, and 
openly inform the victim of one’s depredations 

his wares are not quite up to expectation, 
is what might be considered as the Nova Zem- 
bla of impudence. The appropriation of the 
London translator (so called) and his pub- 
lisher, of the American version of Goethe's 
ey. furnishes the proof that this 
degree of complacent piracy may sometgmes be 
attained. Mr. Parke Godwin, of this city, 
with the co-operation of some literary friends, 
translated the present work for Messrs. Wiley 
& Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading, in 
which the first edition made its appearance. 
It was a difficult and laborious undertaking, 
but the editor succeeded in presenting the Au- 
tobiography of Goethe to English and Ameri- 
can readers in an accurate, careful, and spirited 
version. The book itself is one of the most 
characteristic and powerful of the productions 
of its t author, and it only needed time 
and oBportanity to become widely known and 
popular in the translation. The immediate 
cireulation in this country of a work of this 
character could not, however, be expected to 
equal that of publications of more recent 
authorship and more ,umediate interest. The 
publishers here relied in part upon a favorable 
reception of the translation in England, to 
which it was eminently entitled. 

The way in which the book was bodily 
appropriated by the English publisher, and 
reprinted as an original English translation, 
and, at the same time, dis and decried 
80 far as the New York edition was concerned, 





“Since the first edition of ghis work was pub- 
lished, an edition hasbeen put forth in England, of 
which the following is the title-page: ‘ The Au- 
tobiegraphy of Goethe: ‘Truth and Poetry from 
my Life. ‘Translated from the German, by John 
Oxenford, Esq. London: H.G. Bohn. 1848” 

“ On the next page there is an ‘ Advertisement, 
of which this is the opening paragraph :— Before 
the following translation was commenced, the first 
ten books had already appeared in America. It 
was the intention uf the publisher to reprint these 
without alteration, but, on comparing them with 
the original, it was perceived that the American 
version was not sufficiently faithful, and, therefore, 
the present was undertaken, The transiator, how- 
ever, is bound to acknowledge, that he found many 
successful renderings in the work of his predeces- 
sor, and these he has ingrafted without hesitation.’ 

“ Now, we quote this title-page and advertice- 
ment, in order to expose one of the most unblush- 
ing pieces of literary theft on record. Any person 
reading them would suppose, 1. That the English 
edition was a veritable new translation from the 
German ; 2. That it had been made by John Oxen- 
ford, Esq. ; 3. That the American version was not a 
faithful one; and 4. That the same version had 
merely been used occasionally to help Mr. Oxen- 
ford to ‘many successful renderings’ of the first 
ten books. But, in supposing so, the reader would 
be misled into just as many errors. 

“ The English is not a new translation at all, 
but a bold appropriation of the American version, 
which is proved by the facts, that whole pages of 
the two editions are precisely the same; that in 
other pages only slight verbal alterations have been 
made, such as ‘ felicity’ for happiness, and ‘ pro- 
gress’ for advance, &c., &c. ; that. the very typo- 
graphical errors of the American edition have been 
retained ; that foot-notes added by the American 
translators are the same; and, finally, that the 
main difference between the two editions consists 
in the occasional reconstruction or transposition of 
a sentence, while the great body of the work, in 
tone, manner, and style, is entirely unchanged. 

“ Mr. John Oxenford, therefore, did not translate 
the English edition from the German ; he simply 
appropriated the American edition, superadding to 
the wrong of the theft the injustice of a false accu- 
sation. For he pronounces the American version 
‘not sufficiently faithful,’ meaning to convey there- 
by the idea that the translation is either inconect 
or incomplete. But it is neither. Not a single 
line of the German original has been omitted, and 
it is believed that every sentence has been rendered 
with tolerable fidelity. It is very likely that the 
American translators may have here and there 
fallen into some verbal mistakes ; for it is hardly 
possible to turn some thousand pages, particularly 
of so idiomatic and precise a writer as Goethe, out 
of one language into another, without a single 
error ; but they confidently believe that they have 
committed no more errors than are usual with the 
best scholars in such cases. The translations of 
the different parts were first made by different 
individuals, and they were then carefully gone 
over by the editor, who compared each line with 
the original, and re-wrote many passages, to pro- 
duce uniformity of style in the rendering. 

“ The ‘ many successful renderings, then, of the 
first ten books, to which Mr. Oxenford refers, and 
under which phrase he attempts an adroit conceal- 
ment of his fraud, comprise nearly the whole 
twenty books, that is, the entire work. It would 
have been more manly, to say the least of it, not 
to have made any allusion to the American edition 
at all, than to have noticed it in this uncandid and 
ungenerous manner. 

“ That our readers may see that we do not exag- 
gerate in this matter, we shall copy one or two 
passages at rancom from the respective editions. 
Here is the first sentence of the first book, for 





instance :— 





“*On the Wth of August, 1749. at midday, as the clock 
struck 12. 1 come into the world, at Fravkfort on the 


Maine My horeseepe was propitious: the -un stood jn 
the sign of the Virgin, snd hed culminated for the day. 
Jupiter and Venus looked on with a friendly eye, aid 
Mereury not adversely ; while Saturn and Mars kept 
themselves indifferent: the Moon alone, just fall, exerted 
her refl_ x power, all the more as she had then reached her 
plonetary hoar.’ 
“ ENGLISH EDITION. 

“*On the 28th of August, 1749, at middny, T came into 
the world, at Frankfort on the Maine y horose.pe 
was propitious, ‘The sun stood tn the sign of the Virgin, 
avd had colininated for the day, Jupiter and Ve.wus 
looked on with a friendly eye, and Mercury not adversely ; 
while Saturn and Mars kept themselves indifferent: the 
Moon alone, just fall, exerted Aer power of reflezion. all 
the more as she had then reached her planetary hour.’ 

“The translation of this passage, which any 

reader who will consult the original will find is 
somewhat peculiar, is woid for word the came in 
the two versions, with the exception that the 
phrase ‘her reflex power’ of the American, is 
changed into ‘ her power of reflexion’ in the Eng- 
lish, which is not so good. But this passage is a 
specimen of nearly the whole work. 
“On page 159 of the American edition is this 
sentence :— Scarcely had I set foot in the house, 
when my father caused me to be called, and com- 
municated to me that it was now quite certain that 
the Archduke Joseph would be elected and ciown- 
ed King of Rome.’ In the English edition, page 
147, this sentence reads, ‘ Searcely had I reached 
home, than my father caused me to be called, and 
communicated to me that it was now quite certain 
that the Archduke Joseph would be elected and 
crowned King of Rome.’ The change of phrase 
here is from good to bad grammar ; but that which 
really needed to be changed, the title ‘ King of 
Rome, was retained, although the American trans- 
lators had pointed out in the errata that it should 
have read ‘ King of the Romans.’ The former 
title was that of Napoleon’s son, while the latter is 
always applied to the successor elect of the Ger- 
man empire. The same mistake occurs in another 
place. Again, on page 161 of the American edi- 
tion, it reads, ‘ An interest in that great political 
event, the choice and coronation of the Roman 
Emperor, grew deeper every day.’ In the English 
edition it reads, ‘ That great political object, the 
election and coronation of a King of Rome, was 
pursued with more and more earnestness.’ Here 
the sentence is quite altered—but, then, it no 
longer expresses the meaning of the original, while 
the error about the King of Rome is repeated for 
the third time. On page 162 the American trans- 
Jators used the word ‘ ascent’ twice in the same 
sentence for ‘ procession.” On page 150 of the 
English edition, the same errors oceur in the same 
identical sentence. But we might point out many 
other similar instances. 

“Mr. Oxenford says that only ‘the first ten 
books had appeared? &c Let us select 4 
passage, then, from one of the later books,—this 
poetry, for example, from the 17th Book: 


“ AMERICAN EDITION. 
“ * Heart, my heart. oh, what hath changed thee, 
What doth weigh on thee so sore ; 
What hath from thyself estranged thee, 
That I scarcely know thee more? 
«Gone is all which thou held dearest, 
Gone the care which thou kept nearest, 
Gone thy toils and after bliss, 
Ah! how could’st thou come to this 7’ 


“ ENGLISH EDITION. 


“ « Heart, my heart, oh. what hath changed thee, 
What doth weigh on thee so sore ; 
What hath from myself estranged thee, 
Thut I scarcely know thee more? 
“ «Gone is all which once seemed dearest, 
Gone the care which once was nearest, 
Gone thy toils and tranquil bliss, 
Ah! how could’st thou come to this?’ 


“ An extraordinary coincigence these free trans- 
lations of a poetical passage, particularly when it 
runs through eleven verses or more! We submit, 
however, that the change in the third line from 
‘thyself’ to ‘myself? and in the seventh fiom 
‘ after-bliss’ to ‘ tranquil bliss; is a departure fom 





the original. The ‘rendering’ would have been 
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more ‘ successful’ if it had been allowed to stand as 
it was in the American edition. 

« But we will not pursue this matter any further. 
Our object is not so much to expose the dishonesty 
of John Oxenford, Esq., as it is to present the 
American public with one more proof of the neces- 
sity of an international copyright law. This trans- 
lation occupied the time of several literary persons 
during the better part of a whole winter. It was 
printed and published by American publishers at 
an expense of nearly two thousand dollars. But 
as both the translators and the publishers knew 
that it was not likely to have an extensive sale in 
the American market, they confidently relied upon 
the English market for their remuneration. Yet the 
book had hardly appeared before a cheaper edition 
of it was issued in England, whereby the sale of the 
American edition was almost wholly cut off. 
Thus, the American translators have lost their 
time, and the American publishers their profits, for 
the want of that protection which the law extends 
to every kind of property except literary What 
encouragement is there, in this state of things, for 
American scholars, or for the publishers of Ameri- 
can books ! 

“ As a mere question of international justice, it 
is perhaps right that American books should be re- 
printed in England, since we have reprinted so 
many Engli=h books. But in respect to the indi- 
viduals whose labors are appropriated, this recipro- 
cal free-booking, as Hood ued to call it, operates 
as a signal wrong and calamity. 

“We do not complain, we repeat, of the re- 








printing of our book in England, for that was | 
to have been expected, in the present condition of | 
the law; but we do complain that a bad name | 
should have been given to it by the very party who 
surreputiously published it as his own.” 


The present edition is issued in elegant 
form, by Mr, Putaam, and will be found one 
of the most entertaining books of the season, 
especially to the students of German Litera- 
ture. 


An Oration delivered at Chzrles‘own, on the 
Seventy-tifth Anniversary of the Battle of 
Buuker Hill, June 17, 1850. By Edward 
Everett. Boston: Redding & Co. 


Tre method, ease, and philosophies! reflection 
of Mr. Everett are happily displayed in this 
orition. He lays a groundwork for his subse- ; 
quent deductions, in a graphic pic'ure of the 

event of the diy to be celebrated—a finised | 
picture of a scene often but never better pre-' 
sented. Afier s-tting the battle tingibly 

before the eye, with its stirring mor.l and pic- | 
ture que incidents, he proceeds to trace tlie 
consequences of the day in history, or rather 
the memorable changes in society and govern- 
ment which followed. He sees other forces at 
work than bittles and revolut’ons, as he traces 
the conquest of the soil, and the peaceful tri- 
umphs of the constituion. These are the 
arts and the empire of America. 

A rapid sketch suzgests to us the early cir- 
cum tinces of the colonization of the country, 
leaving us to measure the work left to be ac- 
complished by our fathers and ourselves. 


“But the settlement and colonization of Ame- 
rica; this mighty extension of the domain of 
civilization ; this transmission of the culture of 
the old world to regions lying in a etate of nature, 
under the happ‘e-t auspices for needed reforma- 
tion and further progress,—was the important 
work to be achieved in the new order of things. 
It would require a space greatly beyond the lim.ts 
of the preset occasion, and involve a reference to 
some of the must perplexing que tions of civil 
pol.ty, to sketch even the outlines of the history 
of the measures undertaken to accomplish this 
end. I will only ob-erve that it was attempted 
by Spain and Portugal on the one hand ; by Kug- 
land, and, to a very limited degree, by Holland 











aod Sweden on the other, The Catholic puwers, 
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of Latin origin, occupied the southern continent, 
Mexico, and Florida. The Protestantism of the 
Anglo-Saxon states took possession of the North. 
‘The former established a va:t governmental mo- 
nopoly of the precious metals and the commerce 
of the East; by the latter the work was left to 
private adventure, feebly protected by the state ; 
and, as far as New England is concerned, prompt- 
ed and cheered by a glowing zeal for religious 
liberty. France preceded England in the occupa- 
tion of North America, With one foot at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and the other on the 
gulf of the St. Lawrence, and a line of posts along 
the lakes, she rendered it doubtful for two cen- 
turies to whom Novth America would belong, or 
in what proportions it should be divided between 
the two great schools of European civilization. 
But England had planted a belt of brave and reso- 
lute colonists along the Atlantic coast ; no rays 
of royal favor beamed upon the hardy germ ; it 
grew up unprotected, de-pised, scarcely heard of 
in the great world of Kuropean polities, till it 
overshadowed the land. As we look back, by the 
lights of experience, on the events of our easly 
history, the occupation of the interior of our con- 
tinent by France seems to have served no other 
purpose than to bind together the Engli-h colo- 


common danger, and the principle of repulsion to 
a foreign nationality. 1 know not that history 
affords a more memorable lesson than is contained 
in the fact, that when England conquered the 
French colonies in America, she did but exchange 
them for her own.” 


The inevitable law of the American un‘on is 
thus presenied :— 


* Am I asked why it was so? what created 
this necessity? I will not rest in lower cau-es, 
though there are obvious enough. ‘The necessity 
of a union was established by the same law of our 








Nae 


troversies by some system of friendly arbitration— 
a hope which philauthropic minds have distrust- 
fally cherished in other periods—has of late been 
openly avowed by men of a more practical class, 
by men conversant with the policy uf the world, 
and fresh from its struggles. he last year wit- 
nessed the assembling of a peace convention, of a 
very imposing character, at Paris; a similar one 
is about to be held at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Delegates from this country ave on the way to join 
it. A congress of nations begins to be regarded 
as a practicable measure. Statesmen, and orators, 
and philanthropists are flattering themselves that 
the countries of Europe, which have exi-:ted as in- 
dependent sovereignties for a thousand years, and 
have never united in one movement since the cru- 
sades, may be brought into some community of 
action for this end. They are calling conventions 
and digesting projects, by which governments the 
most diverse, empires, kingdoms, and 1epublies, 
inhabited by different races of men—tribes of Scla- 
vonian, Teutonic, Latin, aud mixed descent— 
speaking different lunguages, believing diflerent 
creeds—Greeks, Catholics, and Protestants—men 
who are searcely willing to live on the same earth 
with each other, or go to the same heaven, can 


| yet be made to agree in some great plan of com- 
nies, in their infancy and youth, by a sense of | 


mon umpirage. If, while these sanguine projects 
are pursued,—while we are thinking it worth 
while to compass sea and Jand in the expectation 
of bringing these jarring nationalities into some 
kind of un.on, in o:der to put a stop to war; if, I 
say, at this juncture, the people of thece thirty 
United States, mu:t of which are of the average 
size of a European kingdom,—destined, if they 
remain a century longer at peace with each other, 
to equal in numbers the entue population cf Eu- 
rope,—etates which, drawn together by a general 
ident.ty of de-eent, language, und faith, have not 
so much formed as grown up into a nat.onal con- 
federation ; pusvessing in its central legi-lature, 


nature, or rather of the Author of our nature,! executive, and judiciary, an effic.ent tribunal for 


families into clans, and ¢lans into states; which 
binds the particles of matter together ; which sus- 
pends a planet in the sky, or hangs a dew-drop 
upon a roze-leaf. Our feeble powers of analysis 
cannot in either ca-e fully unfold the principles by 


| which it operates ; and in everything that involves 


the agency of moral beings, their chuice becomes 
a portion of the law. But, that the group of eo- 
lonies, planted side by side on the shores of the 
American continent, speaking the same language, 
sub,ect to the same goverument, belonging to the 
same national stock, and reaied in the same cir- 
cumstances of nat.onal furtune, should, in azsert- 
ing by a joint act their independence of the mother 


country, enter into a constitutional union with each | 


other, was at least as certain, as that they were 
destined to a career of prosperity. Such a union 
was the obvious cundition of mutually beneficial 
intercourse, of dome-tic harmony, and a respecta- 
ble position before the world. Or, if anarchy, 
civil war, and the ultimate extinction of fiee go- 
vernment were to be their doom, the want of union 
was as obviou-ly the first step towards its aeeom- 
plishment. Union was the first condition of sue- 
cess in the revolutionary struggle ; it was the 
United States that deelared their indepeudence ; 
the United States who-e independence was ac- 
knowledged by the tieaty of 1783. After an 


unzatistactory experiment of the o'd confederation, | 


it was the people of the United States by whom, 
for the purpose of forming ‘a more perfect union,’ | 
the present const.tution was adopted.” 


The transi ion from the Peace Congress of 
Europe to the permanent, practic.l Peace 
Congress of the United States, affords a happy 
illustra ion :— 

“ Among the great ideas of the age, we are 


authorized in reckoning a growing sentiment in | 


favor of peace An impression is unque-tionably 
gaining =t-eagth in the world, that publ.e war is 
no less reproachfal to our Chri-t.an civilizat on, 
than the private wars of the feudal chefs in the 
middle ages. ‘I'he hope of adjusting national con- 


which sets the solitary in fam.Jies, and has melted | 








the arbitration and decision of public contiover- 
sles; an actual peace congress, clothed with all 
the powers of a common constitution and law, and 
with a jurisd ction extending to the individual citi- 
zen (which this pro;ected congress of nations does 
not even hope to exercise), if, while they grasp at 
this shadow of a congress of nations, the people 
of the states let go of—nay, break up and scatter 
to the winds,—this substantial union, this real 
peace congress, which fur sixty years has kept the 
country, with all its conflicting elements, in a state 
of prosperity never befure equalled in the world— 
the admiration and the envy of mankind —they 
will commit a folly for which the languaye we 
speak has no name ; against which if we, rational 
beings, should fail to protest, the dumb stones of 
yonder monument would immediately ery ont in 
condemnation.” 





TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Truth Stranger than Fiction; a Narrative of 
Recent T' ansactions, involving inquiries in re- 
gard to the principles «f Hunor, Truth, and 
Justice, which obtain in a distinguished Ame- 
rican University. By Catharine E. Beecher. 
New York: Mark H. Newman. 1850. 

Samt Athanasius against the wor'd! Miss 

Catharine Beecher against the Pre-ident and 

Faculty of Yale College! 

When will people learn the great truth that 
their own affairs, and those of their inmediate 


| friends, are vastly more interesting and enter. 


taining to themselves than to the world at large? 
Goethe says,somewhere in Withelm Meister, that 
a man cannot be convinced too soon of how 
small consequence he is in the world: how 
comparatively inconsider.bl« is the sphere he 
fills while he is here; how imperceptible the 
void he mikes when he disappears, But thia 
height of piilosophy few at ain, except after 
loug experience. ‘The first time a man is 
abused in the newspipers, he fancies that his 
repuiation is gone, and his usefulness destroy- 















ed; he boils and burns with indignation ; he 
consecrates the res‘due of his life to the work 
of exposing and holding up to infamy the ca- 
lumniator of his good name. All this while 
his next-door neighbor has never seen the 
obnoxious and nobody has read it 
twice or tho of it once. If he is a wise 
man, afier a little fuming he dismisses the mat- 
ter from mind and memory. If he is a foolish 
man, he publishes a “curd,” or writes an ex- 
statement. 

Bat in those fortunate localities where coun- 
try Colleges and Seminaries are planted as the 
absorbing centre around which all interests, 
thoughts, and associations revolve ; where wise 
Professors grow more wise at tea drinks and 
téte-d-tétes with village spinsters ; where inte- 
resting Bachelors of Arts. besiles fitting them- 
selves amongst Hebrew roots, Greek aye 
and abstruse ethics, to teach the rules of daily 
duty to their fellow men, are the “ cynosures 
of neighboring eyes,” the observed of all ob- 
serving mothers and all proficient daughters ; 
where the College bell marks the hours, and 
the Seminary lectures regulate the time of 
meals, and the revolving terms of study, like 


so many totally eclipsed moons, control the | 


tides of local gaiety, socicty, and existence— 
there the rules of larger communities are 


reversed ; the interest of everybody in every- | 


body else is at fever heat; the practical social- 
ism of provincial life, aided by tie proximity of 
that overgrown gossipping family, the Uni- 
versi‘y, makes joint stock of every new disclo- 
sure, and the general fund is augmented and 


enriched by each fresh instalment of scandal or 


surmise. 
Without wasting time in the details of the 
work, it is enough to say that “ Truth Stranger 


than Fiction” is the offspring of the busy-| 


bodying, intermeddling propensities which such 


a state of things as we have intimated is sure | 
The staple of the whele book— 


to engender. 
a broken off match, or rather the cessation of 
poisated attentions on the part of a young 
divinity stuJent to a lady “of Miss Beecher's 
acquaintance, in a manner and under cireum- 
stances disgraceful to the man and distressing 
to the woman—-has its parallel every week in 
every city of the Union, and amongst all class- 
es of society; fortunately, however, every 
slighted Chloe is not mide the subject of an 
exposé by her own friend, a vietim to the stern 


sense of justice which animates Miss Catharine | 


E. Beecher, and compels her to drag to the 
light, and publish to the world the indiscretions 
or misfor.unes of her dearest friend, with 
a view to punish the offending party, whose 


ee crime is not, it seems, the insult to the | 


idy, but the support and encouragement 
which, according to the authoress, he has 
found in the whole Faculty of Yale College. 
There is something se ludicrous in this 
attempt to interest all mankind, and eommand 
the sympathy of the whole country, in a syuab- 
bie in a country town, about an affair between 
two people of the relative positions of the par- 
ties in Miss Beecher’s narrative, that we have 
given the book greater attent’on than it de- 
serves, and shall make amends by enterixg a 
more formal protest aga‘nst its +pirit and ten- 
dencies than, perhaps, the mischief it is capable 
of doing requires. 
If a great wrong has been done Miss Bee- 
cher’s friend, it is no more than f.Jls to the Jot 


of many others; and although the frequency of 


outrages is no reason for denying redress, it 
certaiuly is a reason against makiag a pirate 
of the sufferings which are too common to 
command ¢speci il sympathy in any given case. 
To suppose that greater injury was inflicied ia 
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this instance than to hundreds of fi- 
males who console Ives in silence, ac- 
cuse their own imprudence for one half their 
suffering, and congratulate themselves upon 
their ha escape, is to suppose much more 
than the book gives any warrant for. ‘f Mr. 
A. (the hero) had made any dishonorable oh 
positions, had taken any “ unwarrantable liber- 
ties,"-—we use the term in the conventional 
lan of the fair sex,—the excuses and pal- 
liations which it seems the venerable fathers of 
Yale College were willing to give him the 
benefit of, might have been denied; but as the 
case stands on Miss Beecher’s presentation, i: 
adds a new motive to the constant exercise of 
the feeling which prays for deliverance from 
one’s friends ! 

Miss Beecher is an instructress of youth—of 
young ladies. This production of her pen is 
one which we should be sorry to see in the 
hands of any young person of unformed mind. 
It is calculated to bring odium on the clerical 
profession, expecially on students of Theology, 





as a class, and is already used by a certain por- 
tion of the Press as a cover under which to as- 
| perse unjus ly their whole body ; it violates, in 
our view, the cardinal principles of Christian 
charity, and that without the palliation of snd- 
den or irresistible provocation. We apply to 
the book a s'mple but sufficient test: if there 
'were such a want of “honor, truth, and just- 
ice” in the actions related, why publish them 
in a form calculated to excite a prurient curio- 
sity and gratify the love of scandal? if not, why 
seek to bring undeserved reproach upon one 
of the most respectible and venerable of the 
Literary Foundations of the country ? 


Memoir of Ellen May Woodward. By the 
Rev. George D. Miles, A.M., Rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Wilkes Barre, Pa. —_Phi- 
ladelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. 


A neat little volume, containing a narrative of 
the life of a very interesting and amiable young 
lady (daughter of Hon. George W. Woodward 
of Wilkes Barre), who was drowned, with two 
companions, while crossing the ice on one of 
the flats near the Susquehanna river, in the 
vicinity of that town. The accident and the 
mel incholy consequences it occasioned, seem 
to have produced a great sensation in the 
neighborhood, owing especially to the fine 
quilities of the subject of this memoir, whose 
life will prove interesting to young persons 
here as well as those who cherish her memory 
at home. 








Speech on te Slavery Resulutions, delivered in 
the General Assembly which met in Detroit 
in May last. By Joseph C. Stiles. Mark 
if. Newman, 

Tue above speech, now published by reques* 

of Rev. Dr. Erskine Mason, of this city, and 
other clergymen and delegates to a recent 
Presbyterian General Assembly, will be read 
| with interest by those who watch the move- 
ments of our church organ'zatious with regard 
to the now absorbing question of southern 
| slavery. ‘The Rey. Mr. S.ilvs is a Southerver, 
| having been for a long time a popular and well 
|kuown preacher in Richmond, Virginia. He 
‘is now ia tue Mercer Street Chure) of this 
icity, and has many admirers as an ardent, elo- 
| queut divine. His sentiments on the subject 
}of slavery, and the proper course for the 
‘churches of tie Nerth in relation to it, are 
those of moderation and Corisiian sympathy. 
He presen.s very strongly the argument against 
Nortsern interference, and insists upon the 
rights and correct position of the churches 
svuth of M.son and Dixou’s line. 
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SONG FUR THE PEuPLE. 
Music by Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


Ir is decreed in God's wire plan, 
That what his heart holds dearest, man 
Must part with—aye, part with ! 


The bud a friend hath sent thee, go 
Put in a water-glass, but know— 
But know thou—aye, know thou :— 


Blooms there a rose at morning light, 
Twill fade before another night— 
That know thou—aye, know thou! 


Hath God provided thee a love, 
Thou holdest dear, all gifts above, 
That keep thou—aye, keep thou! 


Yet know, cre many days have flown, 
*T will go and leave thee so alone,— 
Then weep thou—aye, weep thou ! 


But think of this—’twill calm thee then— 
Aye, calm thy sorrow, 
When comes the hour of parting, men 
Say—*“ Farewell, tll we meet again— 
Again, to-morrow !” 
c. 


T. B. 








MR. CUMMING'S LIONS. 
(From that modern Nimrod's “Five Yeurs’ Adventures 
in South Africa,” just published in London } 


NATURE AND HABITS OF THE LION. 
A.tuoucH the dignified and truly monarehical 
appearance of the lion has long rendered him 
famous amongst his fellow quadrupeds, and 
his appearance and habits have often been de- 
scribed by abler pens than mine, nevertheless, 
I consider that a few remarks, resulting from 
my own personal experience, formed by a 
tolerably long acquaintance with him both by 
day and by night, may not prove uniiteres'ing 
to the reader. There is something so noble 
and imposing in the presence of the lion, when 
seen walking with dignified self- possession, 
free and undaunted, on his native soil, that no 
description can convey an adequate idea of his 
striking appearance. The lion is exquisitely 
formed by nature for the predatory hab.ts 
which he is destined to pursue. Combining 
in comparatively small compass the qualities 
of power and agility, he is enabled, by means 
of the tremendous machinery with which na- 
ture has gifted him, easily to overcome and 
destroy almost every beast of the forest, how- 
ever superior to him in weight and stature. 
Though considerably under four feet in height, 
he has little difficulty in dashing to the ground 
and overcoming the lof. y and apparently power- 
ful giraffe, whose head towers above the trees 
of the forest, and whose skin is nearly an inch 
in thickness. The lion is the constant attendant 
of the vast herds of buffaloes which frequent 
the interminable forests of the interior; and a 
fullgrown one, so long as his teeth are un- 
broken, generally provesa match for an old 
bull buffalo, which in size and strength greatly 
surpasses the most powerful breed of English 
catile. The lion also preys on all the larger 
varieiies of the antelopes, and of both varieties 
of the gnoo. The zebra, which is met with 
in large herds throughout the iuterior, is also 
a fivorite object of his pursuit. Lions do not 
refuse, as has been axseried, to fexst upon the 
venison that they have not killed themselves. 
I have repertedly discovered lions of all ages 
which had t:ken possession of, and were feast- 
iig upon, the earcases of various game quadru- 
peds which had fallen before my rifle. The 
tion is very generally diffused throughout the 
secluded p.rs of Southern Africa. He is, 
however, nowhere met with in great abun- 
da: ce, it being very rare to find more than 
three, or even two, families of lions frequent- 
ing the same district and drinking at the same 
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fountain. When a greater number were met 
with, T remarked that it was owing to lo 
protracted droughts, which, by drying 

all the fountains, had compelled the game of 


various districts to crowd the remaining springs, 








y 


and the lions, according to their custom, fol- 
lowed in the wake. It is a eommon thing to 
come upen a fullgrown lion and lioness as30- 
ciating with three or four large young ones 
nearly fullgrown; at other times, fullgrown 
males will Be found associating and hunting 
together in a happy state of friendship: two, 
three, and four fullyrown male lions may thus 
be discovered consorting together. The male 
Jion is adorned with a long, rank, shaggy mane, 
which in some instances almost sweeps the 
ground. The color of these manes varies, 
some being very dark, and others of a golden 
yellow. Tis appearance has given rise toa 
prevailing opinion among the Boers that there 
are two distinet varieties of lions, which they 
distinguish by the respec‘ive names of “Schwart 
tore life” and “ Chiel fore life :” this idea, how- 
ever, is erroneous. The color of the hon's 
mane is generally influenced by his age. He 
attiins his mane in the third year of his exist- 
ence. I have remarked that at first it is of a 
yellowish color; in the prime of life it is 
blackest, and when he has numbered many 
years, but still is in the full enjoyment of his 
power, it assumes a yellowish-grey, pepper-and- 
salt sort of color. These old fellows are cun- 
ning and dangerous, and most to be dreaded. 
The females are utterly destitute of a mane, 
being covered with a short, thick, glossy coat 
of tawny hair. The manes and coats of lions 
frequenting open-lying districts, utterly desti- 
tute of trees, such as the borders of the great 
Kalahari desert, are more rank and handsome 
than those inhabiting forest districts. One of 
the most striking things connected with the 
lion is his voive, which is extremely grand and 
astye ily striking. It consists at times of a 
ow, deep moaning, repeated five or six times, 
ending in faintly audible sighs; at other times 
he startles the forest with loud, deep-toned, 
solemn roars, repeated five or six times in 
quick suevession, each increasing in loudness 
to the third or fourth, when his voice dies 
away in five or six low, muffled sounds, very 
much resembling distant thunder. At times, 
and not uafrequen‘ly, a troop may be heard 
roaring in concert, one assuming the lead, and 
two, taree, or four more regularly tiking up 
their parts, like persons singing a catch. Like 
our Scottish stags in the rutting season, they 
roar loudest ia cold, frosty nights; but on no 
occasions are their voices to be heard in such 
perfection, or so intensely powerful, as when 
two or three strange troops of lions approach 
a fountain to drink at the same time. When 
this occurs every member of each troop sounds 
a bold roar of deSiance at the opposite piries ; 
and, when oue roars, all roar together, and 
each seems to vie with his comrades in the 
intensi y and power of his voice. The power 
and grandeur of these nocturnal forest eon- 
certs is invoneeivably striking and pleasing to 
the hun'er’s ear. The effect, I may remark, 
13 greatly enhanced when the hearer happens 
to be siiuited in the depths of the forest, at 
the dead hour of midnight, unaccompanied by 
any attenlant, ani esconced within twenty 
yirds of the fountiin which the surrounding 
troop of lions are approaching. Such has 
beea my situa ion many scores of times ; and. 
though I am allowed to have a tolerably good 
ear tor music, I consider the catches with 
waich IT was then regaled as the sweetest and 
most natural I ever heard. As a general rule, 
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moans commencing as the shades of eveniny 
envelope the fore-t, and continuing at intervals 
throughout the va In distant and secluded 
regions, however, I have constantly heard them 
roaring loudly as late as nine and ten on a 
bright sunny morning. In hazy and rainy 
weuther they are to be heard at every hour in 
the day, but their roar is subdued. It ofien 
happens that when two strange male l'ons 
meet at a fountain a terrific combat ensues, 
which not unfrequently ends in the death of 
one of them. ‘The habits of the lion are 
ner nocturnal ; during the day he lies con- 
cealed beneath the shade of some low, bushy 
tree or wide-s bush, either in the level 
forest or on the mountain side. He is also 
partial to lofiy reeds or fields of long, rank, 
ellow grass, such as occur in low-lying vleys. 
rom these haunts he sallies forth when the 
sun goes down, and commences his nightly 
prowl. When he is successful in his beat, and 
has secured his prey, he does not roar much 
that night, only uitering occasionally a few 


‘low moins; that is, provided no intruders 


approach him, otherwise the case would be 
very different. Lions are ever most active, 
daring, and presuming in dark and stormy 
nights ; and, consequentiy, on such oceasions 
the traveller ouzht more particularly to be on 
his guird. I remarked a fact connec’ed with 
the lions’ hour of drinking peculiar to tem- 
selves: they seemed unwilling to visit the 
fountains with good moonlight. Thus, when 
the moon rose early, the lions deferred their 
hour of watering till late in the morning ; and 
when the moon rose late, they drank at a very 
early hour in the night. By this acute system 
many a grisly lion sxved his bacon, and is now 
luxuriating in the forests of South Africa, 
which had otherwise fallen by the barrels of 
my “ Wes'ley Richards.” Owing to the tawny 
color of the coat with which nature has robed 
him he is perfectly invisible in the dark ; and 
although I have often heard them loudly lap- 
aan, by water under my very nose, not twenty 
yards from me, I could not poss’bly make out 
so much as the outline of their forms. When 
a thirsty lion comes to water he s‘retches out 
his massive arms, lies down on his breast to 
drink, and makes a loud lapping noise in drink- 
ing not to be mistaken. He continues lapping 
up the water for a long while. and four or five 
times during the proceeding he pauses for half 
a minute as if to take breath. One thing eon- 
spicuous about them is their eyes, which, in a 
dark night, glow like two balls of fire. The 
female is more fierce and active than the male, 
asa general rule, Lionesses which have never 
had young are much more dangerous than 
those which have. At no time is the lion so 
much to be dreaded as when his partner las 
got small young ones. At that season he 
nows no fear; and, in the coo'est and most 
iutrepid manner, he wll face a thousand mtn. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Syracuse, July 12, 1850. 
My pear D. 

You take some interest in the Free Schools 
of the State ; let me tell you what was done at 
the Convention here, now just adjourned. On 
the morning of the 10th, the proceedi.gs, im- 
mediately after the organiza ion, were inter- 
rup ed by the sad news of tie death of our 
good old Presilent. An adjournment took 
place to the af.ernoon. On rea-sembling, the 
Secretary of State, who had b-en chosea pre 
siding officer, took the chair, and eizht Vice- 


a8 roar during the night; their sighing , Presidents, corresponding to the eight judicial 


distriets, with several Secretaries, were duly 
ippointed. 
esolutions, and an address, were then pre- 
sented, which are inclosed; and as these had 
been carefully prepared, debate at once com- 
menced upon the general question. The dis- 
cussion was remarkably well sustained on both 
sides. The resolutions were opposed by Mr. 
Bascom and Mr. McMasters of the Freeman’s 
Journal, and other speakers from the country, 
and defended by the Secretary of State 
(Christopher Morgan), 8. S. Randall, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools, and many others 
from all quarters of the State. ‘T'he speech 
was made by a German from Troy, whose 
admirable presentation of the advantages of 
schools, enlivened by sallies of genuine wit, 
and a keen satire upon our natice opponents, 
aimed as from without, from a German stand- 
ai kept the Convention under what the 
rench reporters call a “ profound sensation.” 

A family of singers, in the style of the 
Hutchinsons, were introduced once or twice in 
the afternoons, just after some drowsy speak- 
er, wi.h capital effect. They sang parodies 
upon “the old Granite State,” in praise of 
Free Schools. 

Mr. MeMas‘ers was heard with respect and 
attention, having been interrap'ed only by one 
bilions-looking, smooth-fuced gentleman, said to 
be of the N. ¥. Sunday Press, who read at him 
a poragraph from the Truth- Teller, and seemed 
rither too eager for the war of words. Nothing 
could be better than the good taste and temper 
of Mr. McMasters’ remarks. Kind, careful, 
considerate, yet firm in defence of his views, 
he made everywhere a most favorable impres- 
sion, personally. His arguments, however, 
were met by replies which seemed quite to 
satisfy the auditors. The result of the ga- 
thering at Syrzeuse has been a hearty endeavor 
of those who love Schools, of both parties, to 
sustain the law at the next election. The 
legislature was soundly berated, as it deserved. 
“What men are these,” said an old farmer, 
“who ask the people a year after by the popu- 
lar vote a law had been adopted, in an unusual 
aud pointed way—Did you mean what you did 
last November? How do you like the fruit of 
the tree you planted dase full? Why,” said 
he, “it is an insult!” and so it is. 

But without more words, I commend to ye 
the address, which was written by Mr. Greeley, 
and carefully considered by a Committee be- 
fore it was submitted to the Convention. 
Another very excellent one. that had been 
prepared by Mr. Sedgwick of Syracuse, was 
not adopted, on account of its length; for it 
was deemed of great moment that what was 
finally agreed on should be so short as to be 
contained within two columns of any country 
newspaper. A passage or two, disposing of 
several popular f.llacies, may be worth quot- 
iag :— 


“ Whoever among you has had patience to fol- 
low an opponent of the law through his devious 
course of reasoning, well knows that his citadel is 
the assumption that it is wrong to tax one man to 
educate another's children, unle-s it be the chil- 
dren of absolute paupers. This assumption, if 
conceded, is fatal not to Free Schools meiely, but 
to any Common Schools whatever. If elemeutary 
education be properly and only a parental duty, 
then the State should leave it wholly to the 
voluntary and unob erved efforts and combinations 
of parents. Then the taxation of a di-triet to 
build a sehool-house is usurpation and extortion. 

«To the ascertion that it is wrong to tax A to 
provide instruction for the children of B, we reply 
that we would tax both A and B for school pur- 
po-es, each in proportion to his abil.ty, not as pa- 





rents, but as possessors of prope.ty, and because 
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Property is deeply interested in the education of 
all. There is no farm, no bank, no mill, no shop 
(unless it be a grog-ehop) which is not more valu- 
able and more profitable to its owner if located 
among a well-educated, than if surrounded by an 
ignorant population. Simply as a matter of inte- 
rest, we hold it the duty of Property to itself to 
provide education jor all. Not, therefore, as the 
children of A, nor of B, but as children of New 
York, her future cultivators, artisans, instructors, 
citizens, electors, and rulers, we plead for the eda- 
cation of all, at the cust and for the benefit of all. 

“The Common Schools of New York are to 
her what their respective standing armies are to 
Russia and Austria ; and it would be as tair to sup- 
port the latter by a head-tax as the furmer The 
ehild of Indigence who attends the Dictrict School 
is discharging a public duty, and should be us wel- 
come there as the beir of affluence und social dis- 
tinction. He should be made to feel that his due 
training and development are the subject of general 
solic.tude. Property can better afford to educate 
four children in the school-house than one in the 
street. ‘The teacher, when fairly remunerated, as 
he too often is not, is a far less expensive fune- 
tionary than the sheriff, the district attorney, or the 
judge. One burglar or thief costs more to the 
community than all the teachers of an average 
township. ‘The stati-tics of our State Prisons 
prove that at least three fourths of our criminals 
are drawn from that one fourth uf our populat.on 
which has enjoyed the least educat.onal advan- 
tages—mainly no such advantages at all. Let our 
Common Schvols be abolished to-morrow, and 
Piope:ty would soon be taxed many times their 
annual co-t in the shape of robberies, riot-, and 
depredutions. For every teacher dismissed, a new 
deputy sheriff, constable, or policeman would be 
requiied. 

“But we are asked why a citizen who has 
worked, and saved, and thrived, should pay for 
schovling the children of his oeighbor, whu has 
drunk, and fiol.cked, and squandeied tll he has 
little or nothing lett. We answer, be should do it 
in order that these needy and disgraced childien 
may not become what their father is, and so, very 
probably, in time a public burden as criminals or 


paupers. The children of the drunkard and repro- 


bate have a hard enough lot,without being surren- 
dered to his judgment and self-deniai for the mea- 
sure of their education. If they are to have no 
more instruct.on than he shall see fit and feel able 
to pay lor, a kind Heaven must regard them w.th a 
sad compassion, and man ought not utteily to 
leave them uneared for, and subjected to such mo- 
ral and intellectual influences only as their deso- 
late homes may afford. To stake the education 
of our State's future rulers and mothers on such 
parents’ ideas of their own ability and their chil- 
dren’s moral need:, is madness—is treason to the 
common weal. ‘I'hey will be quite enough de- 
tained even from Free Schools by supposed ina- 
biluy to clothe or to spare them; but to east into 
the wrong scale a dead weight of paternal appetite 
and avarice, in the form of rate-bills, is to consign 
them heartlessly to intellectual darkness and moral 
perd.t.on, 

« And, in trath, the argument for taxing in equal 
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A tem paper, devoted to the promo- 
tion of Free Schools, has been e:tablished at 
Syracuse. The Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion in its favor; and it is hoped that the 
Clarion will be a powerful ally. Like the 
political flankers, this Journal is only intended 
to be issued during the campaign. 


Always yours, 
B. 





FACTS AND OPINIONS. 
Our correspondent, “ C. T. B.,” sends us the fol- 


lowing :— 
“ Messrs Eprrors: 
“Ob-erving by your last number that 
“ Punch” had been prohibited at Konigsberg, I was 
reminded of an epigram which I translated the 
other day, from the Leipsic “ Churivari” of 1843: 
* We Germans get our nghts, to he sure, 
As fur and as fast as we need 'em— 
We hav- the freedom of caricature, 
And a caricature of freedom.” 

The German authérities, however, cannot hate 
Punch with balf the animosity which the officials 
of Louis Philippe displayed during the latter years 
of that monareh’s reign. Punch was contraband 
and confiseated ; as soon as his malicious sheet be- 
came visible in any way which jurt.fied a ceizure, 
it was precipitately captured, and grave gens 





d’arme or custom-house guaids have been seen 
stamping the vbuoxious sheet into the earth, as if 
‘to etop the vital currents of anti-Gallic wit and 
_ Surca-m, 

| Lord Brougham’s projected visit to this coun- 
‘try furnishes Punch with new occasions of merri- 
ment at the expense of the ecventric state man, 
‘and the Liverpool Chronicle with the motive 
| fur some caustic remarks: that paper says—* It 
“was rumored sume time ago, and the rumor is 
now coniirmed by the party mainly intere-ted, that 
Lord Brougham will shostly visit the United States. 
Exc.tement is essential to the existence of this ec- 
cevtric aud extraoid.nary man. Notwithstanding 
his years, which have already reached the allotted 
period of human life, the vigor of the ex Chancel- 
lor hardly knows dimimution. A man so learned 
in the law, so famous as an orator, possessed of 
such varied and extraordinary attainments—tor 
there is hardly a branch of human knowledge in 
which Lord Brougham does not excel—wall, of 
course, receive in America marked and general 
attention. The bent of his will necessitates the 
performance of extraordinary antics; but it is 
undeniable that he will please, perhaps astonish, 
the transatlantic world. Lord Broagham never 
dves anything by halves. If his reception on the 
other side of the Atlantic exhibits a tithe of the en- 
thusiasm which awa.ted a popular noveli-t, who is 
held, acevrding to American opinions, to have 
made an ungrateful return for the hospitality which 
he experienced, the Houre of Lords will resound, 
on his return, with brilliant declamativn in favor of 
republican institutions, and the working of the 
American constitution. Punch is fearful that the 
learned functionary may insist upon being natu- 
ralized, and enjoying the privileges of an Ameri- 
ean c.tizen ; and our facetious contemporary refers 


amounts the improv.dently destitute und the fru- | to the claim whieh Lord Brougham made in the 
gally affluent father of a family, for school pur- | infancy of the French republic for a similar honor. 


poses, is precisely as strong for taxing them in 
equal amounts to build court houses, support pau- 
pers, dispen-e justice, or for any other purpose 
whatever; nay, it is even stronger; for the drink- 
ing, thriftless, idle parent, is far more hkely to 
bring expense on the community, in the shape of 
criine to be punished or pauperism to be supported, 
than his thrifty and temperate neighbor ; and ac- 
cording to our advereares’ logic, be should pay 
more taxes on his log cabin and pateh of weedy 
garden, than that neighbor on his spacious mansion 
and bounteous farm. The former will probably 
turn off two paupers to one of the latter, and 
should be assessed in a pauper rate-bill aeco:ding- 
ly. And this argument from parental mizeonduct 
again-t the juctiee of Free Schvols is yf a piece 
w.th the rest.” 


Our transatlantic friends will laugh at the idea; 
but the noble personage him-elt is hardly likely to 
prefer such a claim, seeing that it would cost him 
some £4,000 or £5,000 a year in hard British sove- 
reigns, the amount of his retiring pension as Lord 
Chancellor of England. Had it not been fur this 
trifling d.awback, there is no fure:hadowing the 
extent to whieh his lordship would have gone in 
regaining, under the stripes and stars, the popu- 
larity whieh he has fo:feited under the union-jack. 
But whatever may be Lord Brougham’s follies, it 
is n-eless to be vexed with them. ‘l'hey form part 
of the man—we cannot have one without the 
other. His splendid talents have always been ac- 
knowledged, but his stability was always ques- 
tionable He neyer sould be relied on. Years 





have not diminished his mergurial buoyancy, nor, 
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let us add, his eccentricities. It has been said that 
‘ genius to madnessis allied.’ Had Lord Brougham 
been less gifted, the probubility is that he would 
have been move sedate. ‘T'aking him altogether, 
he is the most extraordinary enigma of the age— 
a mystery to his friend«, and an unfailing object of 
caustic merriment to all who do not come under 
that category. 

“ Lord Brougham and the late Sir Robert Pee! 
commenced their political career about the same 
time—some forty years ago. They were, of 
course, thrown into very dissimilar positions ; but 
the career of each, rightly considered, shows how 
talent, woithily employed, is superior to genius, 
unaccompanied w.th ballast. While the empire, 
from one extremity to the other, is mourning over 
the loss of the great practical reformer and pro- 
gressive statesman—while subscriptions are being 
raised in every town and city to erect monuments 
to his memory, and thousands regard his with- 
drawal from the stage of lile in the light of a per- 
sonal affi.ction, the other is destitute of all moral 
influences, is without a party in parliament or the 
country, and has Jong since outlived the popu- 
larity which his early efforts in favor of education 
and Jaw reform created. How is this to be ac- 
counted for? Did the relative powers of the two 
men produce so marked a contrat! The mys- 
tery 1s sulved in a word—the one was practical 
and did his woik; the other talked but leit the 
work onfinished. On the seore of uttainments, 
Loid Brougham was Peel’s superior; but on the 
score of utility, and the power of impres-ing his 
mind on his age, the two weve ‘ wide as the poles 
asunder.’ 

“ It is painful to ree a man of Lord Brougham’s 
great mental capac.ty so utterly bavkruyt im moral 
influence. In his better days he climbed to the 
highest point of digmty which a British sub,ect can 
attain—that of a cabinet minister and the chair- 
man of the Peers. His head seemed to become 
g.ddy by the elevation, until at lat he became a 
positive puisance to his colleagues, who were 
vbliged rudely to dissever the connexion ; since 
which Lord Brougham has been busily engaged in 
fighting w.th shadows and phantoms of every ima- 
givable kind. We are not surry that he is cs ossing 
the Atlantic. He isstillno ordinary man. There 
is enough in him to arrect the attention of 
quidnu :e3 and politicians, and the Un.ted States 
are large enough to aflurd scope for the wilde-t of 
his exploits—the highe:t soarings of his oratory. 
He cannot fail to attract, perhups to please, and, it 
may be, to astonish, as we have said, the grave 
citizens uf the great republic.” 

A melancholy inteiest attaches to the following 
account of the Jast appearance and death of ao 
actress, once among:t the first celebrities of ber 
profession. We find the facts more fully stated in 
the Liverpool Mail than in any other journal : 

* Mrs. Glover took leave of the stage on Friday 
night, at Drury Lane Theatre, when the rece'pts 
amvuunted tu upwards of £1,000. Mrs. Glover 
was £0 feeble on that occasion that she could 
scarcely get through her celebrated part of Mrs. 
Malaprop, and was utterly unable to recite an ad- 
dress that had been prepared fur her. An affecting 
scene of parting was subst.tuted—tie curtain was 
drawn up, and she was di-covered sitting in an arm 
chair, with all the performers of note of the present 
day doing homage to her who had been a public 
favorite for more than fifty years. The parting 
was more than she could bear, and she sank under 
it untul she died on Monday evening. This long 
celebrated actress was born in Newry, Ireland, 
January 8,1781. Her family, the Bettertons, are 
believed to be descended from the great Bette.ton, 
who flourished contemporary with Garrick and 
Quin. Our heroine, Julia, commenced her thea- 
trical career at the age of six, and in 1789 joined 
the York circuit, appearing as the page in the tra- 
gedy of the “ Orphan.” She soon afier played tho 


Duke of York to the famous Cooke’s Riechaid III. 
In 1796, the playgoers of Bath passed high encomi- 
ums on her Juliet and Lydia Languish, and the 
echoes of her praise reaching London,she was en- 
gaged by Mr. Harris at a salary of £12 a week, 
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which was afterwards raised to £15, £16, £17, 
and £18, for five years. As Elwina, in Haunah 
Mre’s “ Perey,” she made her debut at Covent 
Garden, October 12, 1797, with immense success. 
A Miss Cainpion, from Dub!in. soon became Miss 
Betterton’s rival in tragedy, and drove her to seek 
unplucked laurels in a walk better suiting her ge- 
nius; thus, henceforth, we find her rising in the 
higher walks of comedy, with only occasional im- 
personations of tragic parts. In 1797, a Mr. Biggs 
and Mr. De Camp both became suitors for the 
band of the accomplished lady. She was relieved 
from this dilemma by the death of Mr. Biggs and 
the marriage of De Camp. At length, unfortu- 
nately for the domestic comfort of our actress, the 
suit of Mr. Glover was successful, and on March 
90, 1800, she was united to him. By an engage- 
ment at Drury Lane she aided the genius of Ed- 
mod Kean, and performed an extended series ot 
characters. At length, after a youth of honor in 
the chief parts of tragedy and comedy, she gradu- 
ally descended into the Dame Heidelbergs and 
Malaprops—ao descent of talent or position, but, 
like the sunset, more glorious in its nearer approach 
to nature. So true were her impersonations of the 
peculiarities and beauties of damehood, that it will 
be long before their memory will fade. For several 
years Mrs. Glover had no equal in her theatrical 
walk; her Shakspearian readings also ranked very 
high. In private life she was long the support of 
her family.” 

The London newspapers are discussing various 
plans for the contemplated monument to Sir 
Robert Peel. The Bucke Advertiser, referring 
to the “ Working-man’s Monument,” asks, “ why 
not have the whole monument made of loaf archi- 
tecture, pile upon pile of carved stone, represent- 
ing heaps upon heaps of cheap quarterns? It was 
Cruickshank, we think, who suggested a monu- 
ment of skulls, with Napoleon arm-a-kimbo on 
the top, and gave an engraving of the same. Sir 
Robert Peel's fitted column would be that staff of 
life which perpetuates the existence of the human 
race.” 

The Examiner, in somewhat the same strain, 
says—* The Monument to Sir Robert Peel is the 
loafof bread; let it be put under the protection 
of his name, stamped Peel’s Loaf, and who will | 
dare to displace that name by diminishing the size 
of the loaf, or raising its price.” 

The London Atheneum, in noticing a new life 
of Christopher Colambus by Horace R. St. John, 
takes occasion to say, very justly, that of all the 
biographers of Columbus, “ Washington Irving 
carries off the palm. Not many are the conteurs 
who can wield the sorceries of language like the 
author of Rip Van Winkle, or weave as he does, 
about the incidents of that mysterious voyage, the 
witcheries of old Romance.” 

The first doctor’s degree in music ever be- 
stowed by the University of Jena, has just been 
awarded to M. Meyerbeer. 


A GREAT MAN DEPARTED. 
THERE was a festive hall with mirth resounding ; 
Beauty and wit, and friendliness surrounding ; 
With winstrelsy above, and dancing feet rebounding. 


And at the height came news, thut held suspended 
The sparkling glass !—1ill sl.w the hand descended— 
And pr pale and straight —and all the mirth was 
ended. 


Beneath a sunny sky, twas heard with wonder, 
A flish had cleft a lofty tree asunder, 
Without a previous cloud—and with no rolling thunder. 


Strong was the stem—its boughs above all "thralling— 
And in its roots and sop nocinkers galling— 
Prosperity was periect, while Death's hand was falling. 


Man's body is less safe than any tree; 
We buiid our ship in strong security— 
A Finger, from the dark, poiats to the trembling sea. 


Man, like his knowledge, and his soul’s endeavor, 
\s framed for no fixed altitade—but ever 
Moves onward: the first pause, returos all to the Giver. 


Riches and health, fine taste. all means of pleasure ; 
Success in highest efforts—f1me's best treasure— 
All these were thine,—o’ertopped—and overweighed the 
measure. 
But in recording thus life’s night-shade warning, 
We hold the memory of thy kind heart's morning :— 
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PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Our Subseribers who are in receipt of bills for the 
Literary World, will do us a favor by attending to 
the demand with as little delay as possible. 


— 
*,* The Sevenra Vorvme of the Literary 
Wortp commenced with Number 179. Sub- 
scribers wishing to receive the work from the 
commencement should order immediately. 


{> Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 





Messrs. Stringer & Townsenp have nearly 
ready “ Genevieve,” the first of the romances under 
the title of “ Stories of Popular Life,” by Alphonse 
Lamartine, now being published in the Constitu- 
tionnel of Paris, and La Semaine Litteraire of this 
city. The translation. was made from an early 
copy by Mr. Fayette Robinson, who is engaged 
to render into English the rest of the series without 
delay. 

D. Arrteron & Co. are preparing for pub- 
lication the following illustrated works: “ Our 





Saviour, with Prophets and Apostles,” a series of 
eighteen highly-finished steel engravings, designed 


American Clergymen. 


| 


Wainwright, D.D. One volume, imperial 8vo. 
“ The Christmas Guest ; or Evenings at Donaldson 
Manor,” illustrated with several fine steel engrav- 
ings. One vol. 8vo. “Sacred Seenes; or Pas- 
sages in the Life of Our Saviour,” by various emi- 
nent writers, embellished with sixteen steel engrav- 
ings. One vol. 12mo. “The War between the 
United States and Mexico,” illustrated, embracing 
pictorial drawings of all the principal conflicts, by 
Carl Nebel, with a description of each battle by 
Geo. W. Kendall. One vol. folio size, beautifully 
colored. 

D. A. & Co. will also shortly publish : « George 
Castriot, surnamed Scanderbeg, King of Albania,” 
by Clement Moore, LL.D. One vol. 12mo. 
“ Life of John Randolph,” by the Hon. H. A. Gar- 
land. 2 vols. I2mo. “ Lives of Eminent Literary 
and Scientific Men of America” One vol. 12mo. 
“ Select Orations of Cicero, with notes,” by Prof. 
A. E. Johnson. 12mo. “A Catechism of the 
Steam Engine,” by John Browne. A new en- 
larged edition. 16mo. “ Midsummer Fays ; or 
Holidays at Woodleigh,” by Susan Pindar. 16mo. 
“Ellen Pairy,” a Tale. “The Conspirators,” a 
Tale. Professor Steen’s “ History of the Middle 
Ages.” 12mo. Professor Kendrick’s “ Greek 


expressly for this work, with descriptions by various | Ollendorff.” 12mo. Professor Lincoln’s “ Horace.” 
Edited by the Rev. T. M.| 12mo. 








Ist. THE LITERARY LION, 
24. THE FASHIONABLE MAN. 
3d. THE HUNGARIANS. 


and a pretace full of spice and pepper. 





THE BOOK FOR THE SUMMER. 


orn 


NOW READY, 
A collected edition (heing the Second) of the First Series of the 


LORGNETTE; OR, STUDIES OF THE TOWN. 


It will be published in beautifal style. with elegant binding, and be illustrated with six suPERIOR ENGRAVINGS 
from designs by that accompli-hed Artist, Mr. Dantey. The subjects of these Engravings will be— 


4th. THE TOWN BEAU. 
Sth. THE LADY IN SOCIETY. 
6th. THE BOSTONIAN. 


The work hs been carefully revised, supplied with a full and analytical table of contents, with new headings, 


Many of the illustrations are supposed, by competent judges, to be porTRairs; and, in the opinion of the pub- 
lishers, there is among them an unquestions»ble Likeness oF Joun Timon. 
This individual, «ho, in the elegant languyge of the Boston Post, * is green as grass about Boston notions,” takes 


this oceasion to thank his numerous patrons, and to commend to their attention this new edition, being confident that 
its perusal will drive away blue devils, and supply a vast deal of that sort of information which summer loiterers, who 
do not subscribe for the Boston papers, are always in senrch of. There are as many courses in it as at a watering- 
place dioner,—ment for the strong, stews for young ladies, syllabub for the weak, Graham bread for dyspeptics, molars 
for the nutcrackers, aud a litte salt “ for greens.” 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, N. Y. 


WORDSWORTH’S NEW POEM. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 


Publish this week, 


THE PRELUDE; or GROWTH OF A POETS MIND, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHIC POEM, BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
One handsomely printed volame, 12mo. 


Contents: 


Book I. Introduction—Childhood and School Time. Book VII!. Retrospect.—Love of Nature leading to Love of Man. 
“ IL. School ‘Time (continued). “ 1X. Re. idence in France. 











“ Til fe amg? at Cambridge. bad X. Litto (coatinued) 

* IV. Summer Vacation. “ XI. France (conciuded). 

“ —V. Books. ** Xf. Imaginstion and Tuste—how Impaired and Restored. 
“ VI. Cambridge and the Alps. “ XL. Ditte (concluded). 

“ VIL. Residence in London. * XIV. Conclusion.—Notes. 


“ The Poem Is a sort of autobiography in blank verse, marked by all the characteristics of the poet—his original 
vein of though ; his majestic, but sometimes diffuse, style of speculation ; his large sympathies with humanity, from 
its proudest to its humblest forms. It will be read with great avidity hy bis admirers—and there are few at this day 
who do not belong to that class—as affording them a deeper insight into the mind of Wordsworth than any other of 
his works. It is divided into several books, named fron: the different situntions and stages of the author's life, or the 
subjects which at any period particularly engaged his attention. We believe it will be more generally read than any 
poem of equal length that has issued from the press in this age.""—International Weekly Miscellany. 





A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


THE DESERTED WIFE, 


BY EMMA DE NEVITT SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ Retribution; or the Vale of Shadows,’’ &c, One vol. 8vo. of 186 pages, double columns. Price 38 ets, 
Few American works of fiction will compare with this, either in the interest of the story or the rigor and purity of 





8 intellect is not wnan’s sole nor best adorning 
Household Wi 


Style of the author. Its p:ges portray but too true a picture of scenes in domestic life. The moral of the story conve 
a healthful lesson to all who bave at heart the reality of domestic bliss. " 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


SPECTACLES: 


Their Uses and Abuses jn Long and Short-sightedness ; and the Pathological Conditions 
Resulting from their Irrational Employment. 


BY: «F488 £bO-E- Bb? BoD: 
Of the Faculties of Kerlin and Paris; Clinicu! Professor of Diseases of the Eye, &&e , &c. 
Tronslated from the Prench, by permission of the Author 


BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &e. 
8vo. cloth, $) 25. 


THE REBELS; 
OR, BOSTON BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 
By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 





Muslin, 73cts.; Paper, 50 cts. 


No. VIIL—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
JESUITISM. 


PERFORATIONS 
IN THE 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
By One of the “Eighteen Millions of Bores.” 
Epirep sy ELIZUR WRIGHT, Esa. 
No. L 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT— 
SLAVERY. 


PALF AAI AAAAerrerrrrrvv— 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 


The above is the successful Tragedy for which Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One 
Thousand Doliars, 


VOLUME VI.—MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. 


Boston Library Cheap Edition. 





Valuable Agricultural Work. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 
Farmers and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 


COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
2 vols. 2mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 


The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. 


This is the concluding volume, and contains a complete Index arranged expressly for, BENNETT'S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings 


this Edition. 


12mo, cloth. Cheap Editiun. 





HISTORICAL WORKS: 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Boston Library Euition, 6 vols. 12mo. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Boston Library Edition, volumes 1 and 2, uniform with Hume's History. Being a con- | 
tinuation of the great work of Mr. Llume, and, when completed, will be recognised as | 
standard authority in al! fuvure historie«l reference relating two the History of England. | 


MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME, | 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon, Esq S| 
with notes by the Kev. H. H.. Milman, to which is prefixed a complete Index to the 


whole work—complete in 6 volumes, and published in uniform styie with Hume and 
Macaulay's History. 


LAMARTINE’S 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1848, 


With a Portrait of the Author. 


This is a fine Library Edition, complete in one volume, bound uniform with Hame’s and 
Macaulay’s History, 12mo. Price 75 cents, 

The above series of Historical Works are known as the “ Boston Library Editions,” 
and for the style of binding and quulity of paper and printing combined, they are the 
most desirable and cheapest books published in this country, and no person's library is 
complete without them. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD POETICAL WORKS, 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 


Cowper's Poetics! Works, do. do. do. Hemans’ Poetical Works, 

Pope’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Milton and Young’s Works, 
Byron’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. 
Moore's Poetical Works, do do, do. 
Burns’ Poetical Works, co. do. do. 


Tupper's Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. em Poetien! works, 


and Remains, 


Kirk White’s Poetical Works 


1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. | Camphell’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 
do. do. do. Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, 1 vol. 6 illustrations. 
do. do. do. Howiu. Cook, and Landor’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Thomson and Pollok, 1 vol. 12mo. Portrait. 

Life, Gems, and Beauties of Shakspeure, 1 vol. 12mo. 


W ordsworth’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. | Poems of Ossian, !} vol. }2mo. 10 illustrations. 


do. do. do. 


The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheap- 


est Library Editions of the same authors before the American public. Priee 


$1 each. 





IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA: 
A Religious Tale. 12mo. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS 


IN 


Sixteen Hundred Thirty-Six. 


A TALE OF OLDEN TIMES. 





P. S. & Co. have recently Imported, and have now on hand, a large 


IN PRESS. 


CYCLOPEDIA 


Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 
One Volume Royal Octavo. : 


EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


Stock of the various kinds of OXFORD BIBLES, in the various styles of 


Bindings—Plain, luminated, and Clasped. Orders for the same, supplied at the lowest rates for Cash. jeli tf 
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J. S. REDFIELD Littell’s Living \ge.—No. 327, 124 Cts. 
CONTENTS, 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, y Dr. Johns on and Dr Hookwell, Quarterly Review. 
In one volume 12mo. cloth—Price $1 25. 3 tho vn a item year eo 
. 4. American Poetories in Ireland, Spretater. 
T H E L if T KE R A T if 5. The Great Dinamo id, : Deo i 
a 6 The Island of Cuba. Fraser’s Magazine. 
y r a Gue the und his Influer nce, E dinbur gh Review. 
SOME HONEST OPINIONS ABOUT AUTORIAL «= |S Sissashhslteres bermeret pening. 


BSS AND DEMERITS, Ene pecan, 
WITH OCCASIONAL WORDS OF PERSONALITY. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
INCLUDING 


& Ce., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
MARGINALIA, SUGGLSTIONS, AND 


Tribane oe New York. al7 It 
BY 


wrod T 
ESSAYS. = ex 
{f I have in any point receded from what is commonly received, it hath been for the purpose of proceeding 


EDGAR A. POE, | NEW WORKS 
aliud —Lorp Bacon. 





TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
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Among the Subjects of the Volume are the following Characters : 


J. G. ©. BRAINARD. 

FITZ GREEN HALLECK. 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
CHAKLES F. HOPFMAN. 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, 
J. PENIMORE COUPER. 
CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 
GULIAN C VERPLANK. 
ROBERT WALSH 

PIEKO MARONCELLIE. 

JOHN W. FRANCIS, M.D., LL.D, 
WILLIAM W. LURD 

SEBA SMITH. 

TH MAS WARD, MD. 
RiCHARD AUAMS LOCKE. 
RUFUS DAWES. 

JAMES LAWSON. 

PROSPEK M. WETMORE. 
GLORGE B. CHe EVER, D.D. 
FREEMAN HUNT. 
NATUANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
RUFUS W. GRISWULD. 
BAYARD TAY LUR. 
CHRISTOPHER Pc. ASE CRANCH. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
CORNELIUS MATHEWS. 
HENRY B. HIRST. 

LEW1t8 GAYLOKD CLARK, 
RALPH HOYT. 

JAMES ALDRICH. 

THOMAS DUNN BROWN. 
CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 
WILI.LAM M. GILLESPIE, 
EVERT A. DUYCKINCK. 





JOEL ‘T. HEADLEY. 

GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 
HENRY CAREY 

LAUGHTON OSBORN, 

EPES SARGENT. 

E P WHIPPLE. 

ROBERT M. BIRD. 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
WILLIAM A. JAMES. 
CATHARINE M SHDGWICK. 
FRANCES 38. OSGOOD. 

ANNE ©. LYNCH 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH, 
CAROLINE M. KIRKLAND. 
ANNA COKA MOWATY. 

ANN 38. STEPHENS. 

ESTELLE ANNA LEWIS. 
ELIZABETH BOGART. 

MARY GOVE NICHOLS. 
AMELIA B. WELBY. 
MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON, 
LUCRETIA MARILA DAVIDSON, 
SARAH MARGARET FULLER. 
EMMA C. EMBURY, 

LYDIA M. CHILD. 

ELIZABErH BARRETT BROWNING. 
T. B. MACAULAY. 

CHARLES LEVER. 

HENRY COCKTON. 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

R H. HORNE. 

FRAN(WS MARRYATT. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
THOMAS HOOD. 


|THE NAG'S HEAD; or, 


| RUTH FEMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden 


| 
| 


} v. 
WANDERINGS IN GREECE 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| THE PHANTOM WORLD; 


| DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): 


| JULIA HOWARD: A stolen: 


THE INITIALS. 


Li nd not in a r 
Be "Truth, peradventure, by force, may for a time be trodden down, but never, by any means, whatsoever, can it be | JULY 
trodden out.—Lorp Coke. : 


EC HOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat- 


ter and the World of Spirit 
Christmas, M.A., Author of * 
Givnts.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. 
tiges of Creation.” 


By the Rev. Henry A, 
‘The Cradle of the Twin 
“4 Companion to the Ves- 


3 vols. of the London 


Edition complete in one vol. 25 cents. 


Ill. 

Two Months among the 
A Swry of American Lite at the Sea- 
By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


“ Bankers ” 
Shore. 


IV. 

A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 

VI. 
A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in Gne vol. (now ready.) 
A new Novel equal to * Jane Eyre.” 


Vil. 
or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
puritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols, 
complete in one. 

Vill. 
Christopher 


|; under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
ECE PPEPUCOC COT OOOO OT OTT TT OOM ee Ow | Ambrosiang,” ‘* Wilson's Misceilanies,” &c. 1 vel. 
cloth gilt, 1 25. 
ALSO Ix. 


THE TWELVE QUALITIES OF MIND; 


OUTLINES OF A "NEW SYSTEM OF 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


No. IL. 


BY J. W. REDFIELD, 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


PAPER COVERS. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


M.D. 


, 
al7 it 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 75 cents per copy, pp. xii. and 204 duodecimo, 


A Creatise on 


ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; 


DESIGNED FOR 
Letter- Writers, Authors, Printers, and 
Correctors of the Press; and for 


THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


TMith an Appendix, 





GOHNW. ORR 


Engra i rater: so 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 





j 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


| MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete DPrections for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies; being » Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt Book.” 11th 
edition. greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (nate Carey anp Harr), 
Publisher, Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HSOP’S FABLES; 
A NEW VERSION, 
CHIEFLY FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 
By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 
Iilustrated by 
OVER FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ENGRAVED BY 
J. W. ORR, WILLIAM HOWLAND, & J.D. FELTER 


From Designs by Jonn Tennren. 


jy6 tf 





This elegant edition of Asop's Fables is reprinted 
from Murray’s copy, to which, in the style of the illus- 
trations, the paper, and typography, it is esteemed fully 
equal. It contains two hundred and three Fables, illas- 
trated by more than fifty Engravings, with a new Frontis- 
piece printed in colors and forms one handsome volume, 


\in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Street 8 : 

| where, with his long experience and superior advantages, | Crown octavo, 224 pp., extra cloth, being one of the finest . 
Plate, the is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however | pooks of the season. 

BY JOHN WILSON. large, in a superior style. with the utmost dispatch, and 


Second Edition of “Gramavitiral Punctuation,” ent : ‘on smae wre. ile facilities for duing all kinds of 
Boston : ae and Published by the Author, J. W. ORR, 
21 Scnvo. Sraect. su 75 Nassau st., New York. 










Containing Hints on Proof Reading, with a Lithographic 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, Pvustisuer, 
al0 2t 254 Pearl street, N. Y. 
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Ts Coportnership of BANGS, PLATT & CO. was disseived by the death of Mr. Platt, on the 8th May last 
The business will be continued Ly the survivors, under the title of BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


REGULAR 
NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 


ae 


Committee of the Grove. 


FLETCHER HARPER, | ROE LOCKWOOD, 





CHARLES 8S. FRANCIS, ISAAC H. CADY, 
H. Z. PRATT, J. K. HERRICK. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1850. 


The undersigned announce the next TRADE SALE of 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, &c., &c., &e., 


TO COMMENCE ON 
Monday, the Ninth of September next. 


It will be conducted under the same regulations as the last one, and sold on the following 


TERMS. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 
— from a whole Catalogue less thaa $750, and more than $100, four munths’ credit; and all purchases less 

an $100, cash. 

A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be d ited on the first dvy of svle, payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will 
be required, and bills must be seitied before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all 
bills not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage 
to be charged until setiled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty diys to be re-seld on account of the pur- 
chaser, or returned to the contributors. Govds to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 


Ben imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day 
of sale. 





Cash Advances will be made as usual on receipt of goods when desired. 


The CATALUGUE, which embraces the most extensive variety of desirable stock ever offered at a Trade 
Sale in this country, is now ready for distribution to the Trade. 


BANGS, BROTHER & Co, 
204 Broadway. 





Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. | JOHN MURPHY & CO., 


New and Complete Edition. 


178 Market st., Baltimore, 


| Will Publish early in August in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, rly in 
193 Market street, cloth, $2 i inn we marbled 


Are preparing for publication, tobe issued immediately bad 


after the receipt of the volume of supplementary Protestantism and Catholicity 


Poems now in the London press, 
A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF COMPARED IN THEIR EFFECTS 
ON THE 


be ange acme ye | 
POETICAL WORKS. CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE. 
By the Rev. J. BALMES. 


In one volume 8vo. 
Puivape pata, June 27, 1850 jy!3 3m 

First American, from the London Edition. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON 
| WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Have in progress of Translation, and will 
This work was written in Spanish, and won for the au- 


shortly Publish, 
thor, among his own countrymen, a very high reputation. 


Regnault’s Chemistry. It has since been transinted into the French, Italian, and 





English languages. and been very extensively circulated 
as one of the most learned productions of the age, and 
wa suited to the exigencies of our times. 

y27 4t 


Cours Elementaire de Chemie, 


A Pusage des facultés des Etablissements d’En- 
seignment Secondaire des Ecoles Normales, 
et des Ecoles industrielles. 


Par M. V. REGNAULT, 


Inginieur en Chef des Mines, Profesr. au Collége de 
France. et a l'école Polytechnique; Membre de 
l’'Académie des Sciences. Correspondant 
des Acudémies de Berlin, de 
St. Petersburg, &c. 





TS Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD. in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reas: mable terms; while the experience of many 
years enabies hum to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who my favor him with their 
patronage, N. ORR, No. 151 Fuiton street, 


jy203m New York. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 


The ahove Work on Chemistry holds the first rank in 
Europe. tt embraces the whole range of Chemical Sci 
ence, and isthe most beautifully iliastrated work of the 
kind that has yet been published. 





No pains or expense wil! be spared hy the Publishers in 
producing the Translated Edition, and it will be issued as 
early as possible. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 


30 North Fourth street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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RUDOLPH GARRKIGUE, 
2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


German, French, & Scandinavian 
Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order, 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 

Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch. 1849, $1 18. 

KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Puarabeln. 8te. Auflage mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 

v. SCHUBERT,G. H. Altes und neues aus dem Gebicte 
derinnern Seelenkunde 3te. Auflage, $1 75. 

HARLESs, G. C. A. Die Sonntagsweihe. Predigten. 
1—3 Vol. sewed. $2 62. 

. P. Die Biicher der Konige. Erklart. Nebst. 
einem Anhage: dus vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
Tempel, mit drei ey 8 Tafeln, $2 50. 

ZIMMERMANN, C. arte von Syrien und Palaestina. 
Erste Hiilfte; Palistina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
Blatter. $5, 

MAURER. Commentarius grammaticus historicus criti. 
cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V., $2 50. 

This fourth volume (concluding the work) is read 
for deli in bindings to match the sets of Vols. 1.—11/. 
furnished by me. Applications specifying the style of 
binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 
tended to immediately. 

HEYSE. Uaudwérterbach der deutschen Sprache mit 
Hinsicht «uf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung. Biegung und Figung der Worter, sv wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandwschaft. 3 Binde, $8. 

HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
Unterhaltungen tber Erziehung und Unterricht fir 
Eltern, Lehrer und Schulfreunde. Sewed, $1 °5. 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopidische Darstellung 
der neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Sténde. 1—4 vol. 


STIFTER, Adalbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 


WACKERNAGEL,, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 
Gesammelt, $1. 


Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to »ppli- 
cants Also Catalogues of the TaroLoeicat and Puivo- 
Logical publications of Germany in 1849. je29 uf 


Just Published. 


Prof. Davies’ Logic and Utility of 
Mathematics. 


WITH THE BEST METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
Explained and Illustrated. 
Price $1 25. 


This Work will be valued by every good Teacher and 
Student in Mathematics. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 51 John Street, New York. 





In Press. 
A COLLEGE SYSTEM 
OF 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


In 3vols.8vo By W.H.C. Bartlett Prof. of Nat. Philos. 
. the Military Academy of the United States at West 
oint. 


jy 20tf Vol. I. will be ready in August. 


BOOKSELLERS’ AGENT. 


HE SUBSCRIBER is now ready to receive orders for 
ee Books and Static at the FALL 
TRADE SAL The advantage to of the Trade 
who are not able to attend themselves, he will be 
SS receive their accord 
ngly. 
Teaus.—Onall purchases to the amount of $500, or 
less, 5 per cent. ; over that amount. 3 per cent. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, 
71 Chambers Street, Irving House, New York. 
REFERENCES. 
BOSTON. 
Phillipa, Sampson de Co- 
ps, 
Crosby & Nichols. 
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GEORGE P. PUTNA 


PUBLISHES 


THIS WEEK, 
L 


Truth and Poetry from my Own Life. 
(THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GOETHE.) 
Translated by Parxe Gopwin, Aided by C. A. Dana, J. S. Dwicur, and J. H. Horxtns, Jun. 


Revised Edition, with New Preface, &c. 


2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 


*.* Portions of this work having been incorporated into Bohn's London edition of Goethe's Autobiography, the 
sald of that work will therefore be prohibited in this country, it being an infringement of the copyright. 


“ We have dwelt u 
and pret 


a translation is worthy of special prnise—so free, 
clear, and evidently genuine, as to render it quite a rarity 
of its kind.”— Evangelist. 


these volumes with keen interest 
é find the translation charming.” 


“ A most charming book it is, and a worthy translation 
ofa noble composition.”"— Cincinnati Herald. 
“It is a book to be read by all who have any taste for 
j pl "— Boston Chronotype. 
“These volumes open to the world’s view a mine of 
intellectual wealth.”’—.4/bion. 








IL. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 
Illustrated with nearly Three Hundred exquisite Designs by Harvey, 
AND AN ORIGINAL MEMOIR OF BUNYAN. 
By Rev. G. B. CHEEVER, D_D. 
1 vol. Svo. muslin, $3 ; cloth, gilt edges, $3 50. Copies also in morocco extra. 
In the present edition, the greatest care has been given to correct the text by collating it with various early and 


contemporary editions of the work. The beautiful embellishments.are much more numerous, and of # higher class 
than have ever yet been attempted in the illustration of this renowned work. ‘They are the work of Harvey, the 


most graceful and imaginative of modern desi : 





tions, in every possible variety. 
tical style. 


ist of head and tail pieces, vignette and border illustra- 


igners: and 
The work is beautifully printed on rich cream-colored paper, and pound in embiema- 


Til. 
New Work by the Author of “ Kaloolah.” 


In one Volume 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
The Berber ; or, the Mountaineer of the Atlas: a Tale of Morocco. 
By WILLIAM STARBUCK MAYO, M.D., 


Author of 


“ Dr. Mayo’s new work is of surpassing interest. It is 
of a higher grade, and, if possible. more attractive in its 
general style and plot than ‘ Kaloolah.” "— Washington 
Union. 

ry romance of the highest charaeter, replete with plot, 
character, and incident, and occupying ground entirely 


«“ Kaloolah.” 


new. It is a much higher effort than “ Kaloolah.’"— 
Home Journal. 

“In character the book is peculiarly rich; there are 
three heroines, two Spanish and one Moorish—all equal 
to Kalooluh, as delicate and fascinating specimens of 
female loveliness.”—Journal of Education. 





IV. 
Dickens's Household Words, No. 19. Price 6 cents. 


“The contents are very agreeably varied, and the author writes with much earnestness, and with a strict observa- 
tion of purity of morals and sentiment.”— Christian Intelligencer. 





G. P. PUTNAM HAS 
I. Rural Hours. By a Lady. 


“A volame which has long been a desideratam in our 
American literature. [tis an American Bouk of the Sea 
sons. The author has divided it into the four seasons, 
commencing with Spring, and giving, in the form of a 
journal. a most delightful and graphic description of the 
various phenomena of nature iv our country, interspersed 
with domestic incidents and hi-torical and moral disquisi 
lions. suggested toa highly cultivated and richly stored 
mind by the incidents of rural life. 

“itis fir superior to Howitt’s Book ef the Seasons in 
execution, and it has much stronger attractions for Ameri- 
cuns from its gr«phic destriptions of American scenery 
and life.”"—Prof. Frost. 

“ A delightful book for summer reading; it covers a new 
world of interest in vegetable and animal life.""—Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


“Miss Cooper’s Rural Hours is everywhere commend- 
ed as one of the most charming pictures that have ever 
appeared, of country life. The books of the Howitts. de- 
‘inesting the sume class of subject< in England and Ger- 
many. are not to be compared with Miss Ceoper’s for deli- 
cate printing. or grace and correctness of diction.”— The 
International. 

“Itisa right sterling Americanism. Good sense, minute 
observation. and « pluin, trath telling stvle. are the cha- 
racteristics of this volume.” — Literary World. 


“Itis - the book for the drawing,room. Open where 
you will, yon may find something of interest.”"—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 


One of the most delightful books we have lately taken 
up." —Evening Post. 





II. Europe, Past and Present: A Comprehensive Manual of Euro- 


pean Geography and History. 


By F. H. Ungewitter, LL.D. 


12mo. half bound, $1 50. 


* This is a very valuable book: it is crowded with im- 
portant facts. Itis a very convenient book of reference 
for merchants and manufacturers, as well as students and 
professional men. It is also especially adapted to the use 


III. The Conquest of Granada. 


of teachers, and the higher classes of scholars in schools 
and academies, and we hope that it will be wideiy 
i among them.” —WV. Y. Recorder. 


By Washington Irving. 


Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
“Irvine's Conquest or Granapa is re published by ; well known to need our commendation. The annals of a 
bandsome edition 


G. P. Putnam, asa of the 
Works, now 


of Irving's | romantic age, and the fate of a people of peculiar charac 
by that publisher. The work is too | ter, are gracefully related.”"— Evening Post. al7 








INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, Pumave.rnt, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 

PAGET'S Hungary and Transylvania. 2 vols. royal 
12mo., extra cloth. 

BAIR D'S West Indies and North America. 
12imo0,, extra cloth, 

COPLAND ON PALSY AND APOPLEXY. 
royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

MACFARLANE S Turkey and its Destiny. 2 vols. royal 
12mo., extra cloth. 

KAVANAGH'S Woman in France in XIX. Century. 1 
vol. royal 12mo., extra cloth, 

MACLISE’S Surgical Anxtomy, Part MI. 
quarto, with Seventeen colored plates. 


1 vol. royal 


1 volume 


Imperiai 
Price Two Dol- 


lars. 

FLETCHER’S Notes from Nineveh, &c. 1 vol. royal 
12meo . extra cloth 

ERMAN'’S Travels in Siberia, 2 vols. royal 12mo., extra 
cloth 

TODD & BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGY. PartL, IL, and 
Iff., in | vol. 8vo., with m ny woodcuts. 

DICKENS'S Divid Copperfield, Part I., Comprising the 
First Tén Numbers. With plates, price 25 cents. 

Also—No. 15, price 5 cents. , 

LY NCH’'S Dead Sea, cheap Edition. 
extra cloth. 

PARDUE'S Courtand Reign of Francis I. 2 vols. royal 
I2mo., extra cloth. sf 

SMITH on Fractures in the Vicinity of Joints. 1 vol. 8vo. 
extra cloth, with many cuts. 

KENNEDY'S Life of Willikm Wirt. 2 vols. royal i2mo., 
extra cloth, with a Portrait. 

Also. Library Edition. in two handsome octavo volumes. 

HUMBOLDT"S Aspects of Nature. 1 vol. royal l2mo., 
extra cloth. 

DUNGLISON'’S Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo.,, with many woodents. 

MACKAY’S ‘Travels in the Uniied States. 2 vols. royal 
l2mo. extra cloth. 


1 vol. royal 12mo., 


CARPENTER on the Use of Alcoholic Liquors. 1 vol. 
royal I[2mo. extra cloth. 

GRIFFITH'S Universal Formulary. 1 vol. 8vo. 
leather. 

BUFFUM'S Six Months in the Gold Mines. 1 vol. 12mo. 
extra cloth, 

PULSZKY’'S Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady. 1 vol. 
reyal 12mo., extra cloth. 

TAYLOR'S Medical Jurisprudence. 2d edition. Fdited 
by Griffith. 1 large vol. dvo. al7tf 





The Medical Examiner, August, 1850. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 


Have just publi-hed 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Volume VL., No.8, New Series, for August, 1850. 
CONTENTS : 

Original Communications—On Acclimation4by Philip C. 
Willism, M.D of Winchester, Va. 

Nitrate of Silver in Epidemic Dysentery, by Lew Slus- 


ser, M I. 
ular Development, by BK. Hun- 


Cuse of Arrested Mu 
tington, M D 

Case of Lactation in a Male, by C. W. Horner, M.D. 

Biographical Notices.—Southern Medical Reporis, edited 
by E 1b). Fenner, MD. 

Essiys ou Puerperal Fever, and other diseases peculiar 
to Women, edited by Fleetwood Churchill, M.D. 

EDITORIAL. 

Assimilated Rank. 

Resignation ot Prof. Dudley. 

Vi-it of Liebig 

Resignation of Prof. Mott. 

Baltimore Medica! and Surgical Journal. 

Removal of Ovarian Tumor. 

Medic+| Faculty of the Univer-ity of New York. 

Homeopathy Contemned by the Law 

Death of the P;esident of the United States. 

Moclise*s Surgical Anatomy. 

Appointment of Dr 'T,O Edwards. 

Death of Dr. John T. Shotwell. 

Deaths in Philadelphi+ from June 22d to July 2th, 1850. 
Reported by Mr. James Aitken Meigs, Student of Medicine. 
RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Surgery —Selt-inflicted Wounds of the Throat, laying 
open the CEsophagus—Recovery. 

Stra bismus.— Division of the Rectus by means of Lane’s 
Knife mide by Savigny 

Obstetrics.—C ise of Pregnancy, notwithstanding pre- 
vious severe injury to the Orgins concerned ip Child- 
birth. 

Pathology and Practice of Medicine-—Continued suc- 
cess of the Kousso in Promoting the Expulsion of the 
Tapeworm 

Caxe of “ White Blood" 

Chemistry.—On the Changes which Ether, Alcohol, 
and bodies of « similar constitution suffer, when taken 
into the Circulation. By Charles W. Wright, M.D., of 
Cincinnati. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics.—Method of Depriv- 
ing Quinine of its Biuerness. 

TEKMS.—Three dollars per annum, or, for four dollars 
paid in sdvance. Ranking’s Half Yearly Abstract will be 
furnished in addition. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
al7tf N. W. corner Fourth and Chesnut sts. 
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PREPARED AND PUBLISHED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Fall and Holiday Sales of 1850-51. 
By E. H. BUTLER & CO., No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia. 


























We beg to present a detailed List of our Publications for the Fall and Holiday Sales. The Illustrations are of the highest order of merit, from designs by modern mastery: 
and are Engraved in the first style of Art. The Hiaminations, from weds designs by Mr. Devereux, Lithographed by Mr. Sincuatr, sre the most brilliant speciniens ,( 
the Artever executed in America. The Letterpress work, from the « fice of Mr. Sberman, is unexceptionable; the paper on Which the various works are printed is of the fines: 
quality. heavy, sized, and calendered. The ornamental binding, from the establishment of Mr. Altemmus, and particularly described under each work, is superior to anything we 


have heretofore offered. 
LEAFLETS OF MEMORY FOR 1851. (Seventh Year.) 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY, an Iiluminated Annus! for 1851, Edited by Reywent Coates, M.D. Elegantly ilastrated with four brilliant Iaminations, from origin») 
designs by Deverkux, aud eight splendid Engravings (executed expressly for this work, and not heretofore used) ; printed on snow white paper, and bound ip a new and perfectly 
unique style. Royal Octavo. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PAGE (Spring). 5. ILLUMINATED POEM (Winter). 9. HYLAS. 

2. STELLA. 6. EARTH OR HEAVEN. 10, MAY-DAY. 

3. ILLUMINATED TITLE PAGE (Summer). 7. THE RE\DING MAGDALEN. 11. THE HINDOO GIRL, 

4. ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS (Fall). 8. EMELINE. 12. THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 





CABINET OF MODERN ART. 


CABINET OF MODERN ART, a Collection of Twenty-five Subjects from Modern Masters ; Engraved in the highest style of Mezzotinto. Illustrated by appropriate ari. 
cles in Prose and Verse. Simall 8vo. Prioted on the finest paper, and vound in the richest style. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. MARY OF OUR VILLAGE. 9. HOW SHOULD [I DECIDE 17. THE SISTERS. 

2. VIGNETTE. 10. THE LIVTLE CONQUEROR. 18. RIGOLET. 

3. HOPE 11. THE SOBER SECOND THOUGHT. 19 THE WELL. 

4. THE ROSE OP BEAUTY. J2. VALLEY OF SWEHREL WATERS. 20. THE EVE OF BATTLE, 
5. MOUNTAIN SHRINE. 13. THE WIPE. 21, CONTENT. 

6. TLL BE A SATLOR. 14. GOING ‘TO SCHOOL. 22. THE SPRING. 

7. THE POLISH EXILE. 15. CHURCH OF THE VALLEY, 23. THE DEAD SOLDIER. 

8 HOW SHALL I DECIDE. 16. THE RULING STAR. 24 FAITH AND INNOCENCE. 


25. THE DANCING GIRL REPOSING. 





READ’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 
(Fourth Edition, enlarged.) 
THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA, with Portraits, Biographies! Notices, and Specimeas of their Writings, by Taomas Bocuanan Reap (the “ Poet Artist 


Eleguntly printed on hervy etfendered paper of the fines! quility, with pica type. Embellished with ten Portraits, printed by the odivor, aud engrived by Pease expressly tor 
this work ; and three brilliant [luunnatious, desigued by Deverecx. Bound in Turkey Morocco, nebly gilt, massive pannelled sides, and in muslin, gilt. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 





. 
1 W.LUMINATED FRONTISPIECE. 5. PORTRAIT OF MRS. SIGOURNEY. 9 PORTRAIT OF MRS. MALE. 
2 ILLUMINATED TITLE-PAGE. 6. PORTRAIT OF MRS. OSGOOD, 10. PORTRAL! OF MRA. WELBY. 
3 ILL MINATED PROEM. 7. PORTRATT OF MRS. EMBURY, 1. PORTRAIT OF MISS LYNCH. 
4. PORTRAIT OF MiSs E. OAKES SMITH. & PORTRAIT OF MRS. ELLET. 12. PORTRAIL OF MRs. KINNEY. 


13. PORTRAIL OF MISS CLARK (GRACE GREENWOOD), - 





TIE SNOW FLAKE FOR 1851, (Fourth Year.) 


THE SNOW FLAKE, a Christmas, New Year, and Birth-Day Gift for 1°51 Elegently illustrated with nine splendid engravings (executed expressly for this work, and no! 
heretofore used). Printed on suow-white paper, and richly bound ta ‘Turkey and Arabe-que Moroces. Daodecimo. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. AMY. 4. TROJAN FUGITIVES. 7. THE FIRST EAR RING. 
2 VIGNETTE. 5. THE CONTRAST. 8. CUPIl) AND THE GRACES, 
3. MOLHER AND CHILD. 6. THE ExCAPE. 9. AMELIA, 





THE CHRISTMAS TRIBUTE FOR 1851. 


THE CHRISTMAS TRIBUTE AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR 1851. Elegantly illustrated with nine splendid engravings (executed expressly for this work, and not 
heretofore used). Printed on sauw- white paper, and richly bouad im Tarkey Morocco and Arabesque Morocco. Duodecimo. (This volume is the same size and the sume price 
as the Snow Fluke. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. THE PORTRAIT. 4. THE DISCONSOLATE, 7. DANIEL. 
2. VIGNETTE. 5. RETROSPECTION. 8 WINDOW LOVE. 
3. SLEEP. 6. MARGARET. 9. CONSTANCE. 








CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS FOR 1851. (Fifth Volume.) 


CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS AND NEW YEAR'S WREATH FOR 1851, A Javenile Annual, Edited by Uncue Tuomas. Small Quarto; elegantly printed, and I!n+ 
trated with six splendid Engravings (executed expressly for this work, and not heretofore used) ; bound in richly gilt muslia. ‘This volume of the Christwas Blossoms is mach 
enlarged, without any additional price. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


1. THE OMNIBUS. 3. YOUNG NaVIGATORS. 5. MY KITTEN. . 
@. VIGNETTE. 4 THE BIRD. 6. THE PONY. al7it 
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SPLENDID BOOKS. 


PREPARED AND PUBLISHED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Fall and Holiday Sales of 1850-51. 
By E. H BUTLER & CO, No. a3, aiiyer street, Philadelphia. 


SOLO LOLOL LONI LIN INL NS 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. (Smail Quarto, 16 Idiustrations.) 


Second Edition, in Quarto. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY : ‘a Book of Thoughts and Arguments, originally treated by Martin F. Tupper, Erq., D.C L., F.R.S., of Christ Church,Oxford, From the 
ninth London Edition, Crown Quarto. Elegantly printed with new type, on the finest paper, and bound in gilt Turkey, panelled sides, aud muslin richly gilt. Embellished with 





Sixteen characteristic Illustrations. 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
}. PORTRAIT OF TUPPER. 6 PRAYER. 11, BEAUTY. 
2. vew OF ALBURY (.4uthor’s Residence). 7. THOUGHT. 12 FAME. 
3. MEMORY. 8. LOVE. 13. CONTENTMENT. 
4. SU BJRCTION. 9. SORROW. 14. D: ATH. 
5. PRIDE. 10. CHEERFULNESS. 15. FAITH. 


16. SOLITUDE. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. (Duodecimo.) 


A New Edition in 12mo., with AN ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROVERBS, and Additiona! Notes. Elegantly printed on heavy snow-white paper, and bound ia 
wuslin richly gilt, in Arabesque, and in Turkey Morocco. Splendidly Embellished with 12 characteristic Illustrations. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 











1, PORTRAIT OF TUPPER. 5. PRAYER. 9. CONTENTMENT. 
HM ALBURY (Author's R ). 6. THOUGHT. 10. FAME. 
3. HUMILITY. 7. SURROW. 11. DEATH. 
4. PRIDE. 8. CHEERFULNESS. 12. FAITH. 














| T 
TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & Co., | NEW BOOKS 
46 Vesey Street, New York. LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
} 


No. 14 Nortu Fourtns street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Dr. Mitchell’s New Work 
/}ON MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 
tics, With ample illustrations of PRACTICE in all the 


departments of Medical Science, and very copious 
Notices of Toxicology ; sued to the wants of Medi- 
! 





On Saturday, Aug. 10th, was Published, 


PART IL, price 25 cents (to be completed in about Forty-two Parts), each Part to contain rwo Engravings on Steel: 
chell, A M..M.D, Professor, &c., &c., &c. In one vo- 


THE NEW YORK COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 
lume octavo 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. NEW Scil00L BOOKS, 


Hazen’s New Speller and Definer. 

THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
With the Structares of the Langu ge Systematic lly 
arranged for Exerci-es in applying Words on the 
principles of H zen'’s Practicn) Grimmar. By Ed- 


cal Stadents and Prectitioners. By Thomas D Mit- 


Revised from the original Editions, with Historical Introductions, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical ; a Life of the 
Poet, and an Introductory Essay on his Phraseology and Metre. By James Oxcnaro Hattiwe tt, Eoq., F.RS., 
F.S.A., Member of the Council of the Shakspearian Society, author of the Life of Shakspeare, etc. 


With Iitastrations representing the Principal Scenes in exch Play, designed expressly for this Work, by Henry | ward Hazen, A.M., Author of the Syuibolical Spelling 
Warren, President of the New Water Color Society of London; Edward Corbould, eic., and Engraved on Steel by | Book, &c., &c. 
Rogers, Heath, Finden, Allen, Walker, etc, Tracy's New Arithmetic. 

*,* Part IL. contains a Scene from “ Twelfth Night,” and a Scene from “ Romeo and Juliet.” al7it “AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, Con- 


temning exten-ive Exercises on the Slate. By C, 
Tracy, A.M., Principal ot Classical Institute, N.Y. 


| Tracy's Scientific and Practical Arithmetic. 

A SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL ARITH- 
metic, contsining new and improved Kules for the 
Application ot Numbers. By C. Tracy, A.M. 


. | ———— , 
ONLY THREE CENTS EACH, | IN PRESS: 


THE IRIS: 
THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE: A Souvenir for 1851. 





The Cheapest and best Illustrated Works ever Published ! 


PUBLISHING,. IN NUMBERS WEEKLY, 


: A Super reyal Avo Eiiustrated with original [uminations 
From the Spanish of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA ; Carefully Revised and Correcied, Embellished and Steel - oho inet Ne = in the best style of 
Me / 
witb nearly Eight Hundred Engravings! after original designs by Tony Johannot. No, 1 coutains 13 Iilustrations! | EDITED BY 


| Proressor JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 


The Contributions will be trom the first talent of the 











Uniform with the Above, country, and entirely original, and the Publishers will 
| spare no effort to make this the most attractive and valua- 
IN THE PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, | ble Gift Book of the season 3 tf 
. LITERARY WORLD. 
THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON ; Vie adele le 
a e lines 50 
WITH AN APPENDIX, Une Square (eighteen lines) *, 00 
Giving a detailed Account of the Transportation of bis Remains, and all the Ceremonies connected therewith. Thirty tines, ° 1 50 
Errep ny R. H. HORNE. | | = Rielle ee 5 00 
Embellished with many Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Designs by Horace Vernet, Rarrer,) O'®P*s® : . ; comes 
J. Gitsert, etc. YEARLY TERMS. 
TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & CO., 46 Vesey street, New York, Thirty lines pga idee eo 00 
al? And may be had of ali Booksellers. One Column, 200 00 
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 * HARPER AND BROTHERS 


WILL PUBLISH 


ON FRIDAY, 


AUGUST 16th, 


THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF LEIGH HUNT 


WITH 


Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries, 


In Two Vols. 12mo. 


“ These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and politics, as well as 
some of the most remurkable literary men and politicians of the last fifty years, varied by 
sketches of manners doving ae sume period, so that we have a sort of social picture of 
almo-t a century.’’—Spectato 

“In these volumes we have Leigh Hunt before us with all his cleverness, all his ho- 


nesty, and more gond-nature than ever. It is a book which it does one good to read. 
‘There are some noble lessons of toleration and charity, of faith and courage, to be learnt 
from it "—Atlas. 

“There has been no book of any kind recently produced half so amusing and instruct- 
ive.as this ‘ Autobiography.’ ’’—Odserver. 





Recently 


The Fifth No. of the 


PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION; 


Or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Relics, and 


Traditions of the War for Independence. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING, Esa. 
With 600 Engravings on wood. by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from original Sketches by 
the Author. Te be completed in about 20 Numbers. 8vo. paper, 25 cents each. 

*,* Loseing’s Field Book of the Revolution has reached its fifth number, and fully 
natin the wide reputation which it hae acquired as an elegant, spirited, and instrue- 
tive work on American history. ‘The union of narrative and description, which forms « 
leading feature of the series, is managed by Mr Lossing with remarkable dexterity, and 
gives a perpetual charm to the composition. In the five numbers already iss ied, we 
have a graphic survey of the scenery and historical remini-cences of the portion of the 
State of New York and Canada which is embraced within the routes of our fashion- 
able summer tourists. ‘They describe the principal theatre of the French and Indian 
Wars, and miny of the most interesting localities of the American Revolution, includ 
ing Glenn's Falls, Luke George, Ticonderoga, and Champlain from Whitehall to St 
John’s, Montreal, Quebec, the St. Lawrence to Kingston, Lake Ontario, Niagara, and a 
prt of the Upper Vs lley of the Mohawk —all truly classic ground to the lover of Ame- 
rican history. Whoever would obtain an accurate and indelible impression of the great 
buttle grounds of the Revolation, while seeking recreation in a summer jaunt, should 
not fail to make these beautiful numbers his travelling companions. 
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Published. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Evirev sy WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $2 50. 


ELEMENTARY 


SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By rue tate Rev. SYDNEY SMITH, M.A. 
12mo. muslin, $1 00. 


A SECOND BOOK IN GREEK: 
Containing Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose ; Prosody and the Dia- 
lects, with Reading Lessons in Verse—forming a sufficient Greek Reader. 
By JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D. 
12mo. sher p, 75 cents. 


No. Il. OF 
HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—The English Language in its Elements and | JULIA HOWARD: a Novet. 8vo. 


Forms; with a History of its Origin and Development, designed for the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By William C. Fowler, late Professor in Amherst College. 
8vo. 


ADELAIDE LINDSAY: a Novet. 
Old Men’s Tales,” &c. 8vo. . 
ANTHON’S MANUAL of GREEK anp ROMAN LITERATURE. 
With a Critical History of the Greek and Latin Languages. 12mo. 
MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. From the most 
recent German Works. With a Description of the City of Rome, &c.! 


MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. From the Best 
and most Recent Sources. 


— — MANUAL OF GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, 
i2mo. sheep extra. 


Edited by the Author of “ Two 


'ANTHON’S LATIN LESSONS. Part Second. Containing Latin 
Syntax, with Reading Lessons, and Exercises in double Translation, on the basis of 
Kuhner’ 3. (Uniform with Latin Lessons. Part I ) 

CORNELII NEPOTIS VITA. IMPERATORUM EXCEL- 
lentium. With English Notes, &c. 12mo. 

TERENTII COMCEDIA. © With Copious English Notes. 
Metrical Tables, and an Essay on the Scanning of Terence. &c. 


MOORE’S HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY ; familiarly and 
practically Considered, in a few of their Relations to the Blood. 18&mo. muslin] 

MILLER’S GODFREY MALVERN; or, the Life of an Author. 
With numerons MWiustrations. 8vo. paper. 

CHEEVER’S (REV. H. T.) ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC; 
being the Personal Narrative and Results of Travel through the Sandwich or Ha 





waiian Islands. and other Parts of Polynesia. With Engravings. 12mo. 





